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A Glance at the Contents— 





Institution Examinations. 


We publish the papers set in the Institution Examina- 
tions held last month. [p. 351.] 


Coal Tar Research. 


The South Metropolitan Gas Company have published 
in booklet form the results of investigations into some pro- 
perties of coal tar by Mr. E. V. Evans and Mr. H. Pickard; 
and this booklet is reviewed in our columns to-day by Mr. 
E. W. Muddiman. |p. 345.] 


Gas Lighting. 

We publish a report of the discussion on the paper on 
this subject which Mr. J. G. Clark, of the Gas Light and 
Coke Company, read before the London and Southern Dis- 
trict Junior Gas Association on April 24. The paper itself 
appeared in our issue last week. |p. 360.] 


Croydon Gas Order. 


A report is published of the sitting of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords on Special Orders on April 28, 
when they had before them the petition by the Godstone 
Rural District Council for leave to be heard against the 
Order proposed to be made by the Board of Trade trans- 
ferring to the Croydon Gas Company the undertaking of 
the Oxted and Limpsfield Gas Company. The Committee 
came to the conclusion that there ought not to be a further 
inquiry by a Select Committee. |p. 376.] 


Cultivating the Small Consumer. 


In a paper before the Eastern District of the Southern 
Association of Gas Engineers and Managers, Mr. 
Madden, of Cardiff, explains that coke, tar, and sulphate. of 
ammonia are featured by his Company in showroom win- 
dow displays and at exhibitions; and the fact is stressed 
that they are available in small quantities and, in the case 
of are and tar, suitably packed for delivery. 
p. 353. 


The Industrial Gas Field. 


“* So wide and varied is the industrial gas field that 
many undertakings must find the problems of correctly 
attacking its immense possibilities a matter of considerable 
difficulty. Co-operation, in the form of an area, with a 
large undertaking having an industrial section, offers, to 
the smaller undertakings, an ideal method of obtaining the 
right type of information just when and how it is required.”’ 
—Mr. J. E. White, of Newcastle, in a paper before the 
North of England Gas Managers’ Association. [p. 371.] 


Experiences in a Small Gas-Works. 


An interesting account of some of the difficulties —- 
beset the manager of a small gas-works is given by 

Law, of Malton, in a paper before the North of England 
Gas Managers’ Association. Among other things he points 
to the value of installing a mechanical charging machine. 
In his case, since he adopted a Jenkins De-Brouwer 
machine, the make of gas has increased by just over 1000 
c.ft. per ton of coal, ‘‘ doubtless due to the shorter time 
taken in charging and the more level charges which the 
machine puts in compared with hand charging.’’ [p. 365.] 











The Glycerin Gas Drying Process. 
Mr. A. F. H. Knowles, B.Se.(Lond.), of Messrs. Kirk- 


ham, Hulett, & Chandler, Ltd., describes the progress and 
possibilities of this system. [p. 347.] 


An Appointment Vacant at Ilfracombe. 


As will be seen from our advertisement columns, the 
Directors of the Ilfracombe Gas Company require the ser- 
vices of a fully qualified Assistant Engineer and Manager 
for their Undertaking. [p. 381.] 


Midland Juniors at Wolverhampton. 


On Saturday, April 18, the Midland Junior Gas As- 
sociation paid a visit to the works of the Electric Con- 
struction Company, Ltd., Wolverhampton. The firm are 
makers of electric ge nerating sets, electric motors, and all 
types of switchgear, and the members were able to see 
the works in operation and follow the complete construc- 
tion of the plant. In the afternoon a visit was paid to the 
works of the Wolverhampton Gas Company. |p. 374.] 


Water Heating by Gas in the Home. 


In a paper at the B.C.G.A. Scottish Conference at 
Galashiels, Mr. A. H. Barker, the Consulting Engineer, said 
that the properties of gas which make it specially suitable 
for the local supply of hot water are that it is carried auto- 
matically to any point where the heat is required, lighting 
only when it is wanted, and safely burnt close to its work, 
so avoiding the losses inseparable from the central system. 
The products of combustion, being small in amount, are 
innocuous. |p. 357. 


Manufacture of Pitch Coke in Germany. 


The large increase in the production of tar in recent 
years has led to a search for new fields of application. 
Large quantities of tar have been employed for road -con- 
struction, but progress in this direction in Germany has 
lagged behind that of Great Britain and America. The 
consumption of tar on German roads was 150,000 metric 
tons in 1930, and 200,000 tons of bitumen were employed 
in addition, though this could have been replaced by» domes- 
tic products. Further attention has been given to the ques- 
tion of manufacturing pitch-coke suitable for the manu- 
facture of electrodes. |p. 346.] 


Nottingham Gas Frauds. 


In connection with this matter, a report on the ques- 
tion of receiving presents has been presented to the Notting- 
ham City Council by the General Purposes Committee. The 
outcome of their deliberations in regard to the working of 
the Gas Department was that Mr. John Wilkinson, the En- 
gineer and General Manager, should be censured; that Mr. 
R. H. Mason, the gas accountant, and five other of the 
employees in the office should be called upon to resign; but 
that no action should be taken in regard to Mr. Wilkinson’ s 
son, Mr. M. Wilkinson, who occupied the position of 
Assistant Engineer. When the report came before the 
Council an amendment was carried that Mr. John Wilkin- 
son should be called upon to resign his office. [p. 340.] 
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The Industrial Field 


Amon others, three important facts emerge from the 
paper by Mr. J. E. White, of Newcastle, which will be 
found on later pages of this ** JourNaAL.”” One is that 
the small gas undertaking has many opportunities of 
selling gas for industrial purposes—that all manner of 
possibilities exist in areas which cannot strictly be termed 
industrial. Another is that town gas is already able to 
compete successfully with other fuels (coal, oil, and pro- 
ducer gas) in large-scale work of a type considered im- 
possible a few years ago. A third fact.is that improve- 
ments in appliance design and methods of applying gas 
are bound to result in remarkable growth of the use of 
gas in industry. The author of the paper, who sets out 
concisely some of the reasons why gas is so eminently 
suitable for the heat treatment of metals, is an industrial 
salesman of the type which our Industry needs; and it 
is interesting to recall that he was the first recipient of 
the Medal offered by the Society of British Gas Industries 
for the best paper read before any Salesmen’s Circle in 
any one session. 

The point to bear in mind is that in practically all in- 
dustrial processes heat plays a far greater part than 
power, and that gaseous heat, because of its depend- 
ability, its uniformity, its cleanliness, and the ease with 
which it can be controlled, coupled with its over-all 
economy, is the heat that the engineer wants; and we 
eall attention to the author’s argument why town gas 
is a much more useful vehicle for heat than is producex 
gas. As furnace men are paid on the tonnage basis, 
output is their only concern; and often a producer gas 
fired furnace develops into ‘* an elongated flue to the 
chimney,’’ and the furnace atmosphere becomes oxidiz- 
ing, resulting in heavy metal losses and also in burnt 
metal. Such metal losses represent a very heavy item 
on large furnaces, and any inferiority of the product in 
the first instance is carried through the subsequent pro- 
cesses of forging and heat treatment. As in the first 
operation, so throughout those which follow, gas effects 
economies in metal losses, plant maintenance, and time; 
and—what is still more important—it results in finished 
work of a quality which cannot be attained by cruder 
fuels. Mr. White read his paper before the North of 
England Gas Managers’ Association, and at the meet- 
ing he exhibited a stamping direct from the drop ham- 
mer in a shop where town gas fired drop stamping fur- 
naces are installed. ‘* This,” he said, ‘* is typical of the 
normal daily output of these furnaces, from which a 
scrapped job is unknown; ” and those who were able to 
be at the meeting agreed that the example exhibited was 
in itself a splendid argument for the adoption of town 
gas for such work. 

Our readers will find both interest and useful sales talk 
in Mr. White’s brief description of a very fine installation 
of carbonizing furnaces put into operation recently at the 
works of one of the Newcastle Gas Company’s largest 
consumers. This installation is believed to be the largest 
working under complete automatic temperature control 
in this country; and the author describes the heat- 
treatment shop of this consumer as perhaps the best 
advertisement of the industrial use of gas in the Com- 
pany’s area. It is an all-gas job. His remarks on com- 
petition in this respect are worth noting: ‘* Solid fuel, 
because of the labour involved with firing and ash re- 
moval, is costly. We believe that the carburizing instal- 
lation mentioned will show a saving of 27 p.ct. over the 
solid fuel fired furnaces which it displaced (gas at 2s. 3d. 
per 1000 c.ft., 500 B.Th.U. gas). Fuel oil is uncertain 
in performance, which, in the event of a furnace over- 
heating, can have an unthinkable effect upon the pro- 
duct treated.’’ We are intrigued by the foregoing ex- 
ample of large-scale work, and we are equally impressed 
‘ 


by the author’s excellent statement of the industrial 
possibilities of the small gas undertaking. We hope 
our readers will take note of the example of the employ- 
ment of gas for many purposes in a wayside garage and 
filling station on the boundary of the Newcastle Com 
pany’s area of supply. It is significant of what can by 
done by a small concern to extend gas usage. 

Finally, there can be no doubt about Mr. White’s con- 
tention that co-operation, in the form of an area with a 
large undertaking having an industrial section, offers to 
the smaller undertakings an excellent method of obtain- 
ing the right Kind of information when it is required, 
The attitude of the Newcastle Company is thus ex- 
pressed: ** The research work of London and Birmingham 
has become a matter of national importance; and we 
in this district hope, by the efficient application of gas, 
to help in the solution of heat problems in the heavy 
trades of North-Eastern England. Every effort is being 
made to bring these problems into line with sound com- 
mercial practice, for we believe that in gas we are offering 
a fuel which has all the advantages of other fuels without 
their disadvantages.”” The whole of our Industry must 
share this conviction. 


Everyone a Salesman 


EVERYTHING is to be said for, and nothing against, Mr. 
H. D. Madden’s idea that every member of a gas under- 
taking—from the chief to the youngest junior—whether 
employed on the manufacturing or the distribution side, 
should regard himself as a gas salesman; and_ the 
methods he adopts for ensuring that all employed by 
the Cardiff Gas Company shall be not only enthusiastic, 
but effective, salesmen are well worthy of note. Refer- 
ence to these methods was made by Mr. Madden in a 
paper before the Eastern Section of the Southern 
Association of Gas Engineers and Managers which is 
published in this issue of the ** JournaL.’’ He remarks 
that in most towns the personnel of the gas undertaking 
is quite an appreciable proportion of the number of in- 
habitants; and, what is more important, it is representa- 
tive of all walks of life. Hence they are, if given proper 
information, able to act as yeast to the dough of gas 
business. ‘* Proper information ’’—that is the point. It 
must be information which stimulates; and we know of 
no better means of acquiring an enthusiasm for gas ser- 
vice than knowledge of the varied effort which makes it 
possible not merely to manufacture gas economically, 
but also to sell it satisfactorily. At the present day no 
manager can afford to neglect to acquaint his staff with 
the policy of the undertaking which he manages, and no 
manager can expect to achieve the best results unless 
he offers full facilities for those engaged in one section 
of a gas concern to become acquainted with the diffi- 
culties and aspirations of those in other sections. 

This is a very important matter, and Mr. Madden de- 
serves great credit for the manner in which he has 
tackled the problem. No doubt he is not a solitary 
worker in the field, but that does not make his account 
of what he is endeavouring to do any the less refreshing. 
For example, at Cardiff, all the men employed at the 
manufacturing station are kept informed of the activities 
of the gas salesmen, of all new appliances, and of the 
Company’s propaganda. The chief salesman has fre- 
quent and regular chats with the men in their mess- 
rooms—-a type of informal demonstration, with new ap- 
paratus on view. Thus those employed on the works 
know what is happening in the showroom windows and 
on the district; and in their spare time they can, when 
occasion warrants, pull their weight in any special pub- 
licity effort. Such arrangements tend to link up the 
interest of the works man with that of the sales staff. 
Similarly, it is the practice of the Cardiff Gas Company 
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‘to arrange periodically for parties of the office and dis- 
iribution staff to visit the works and have explained to 
"them what care is exercised in the manufacture of gas 


and coke, and other products such as household am- 
‘moni and preservative tars. Thus is engendered a 
_ spirit of common endeavour directed at one target—the 
erealer Satisfaction of more and more consumers of 
smokeless fuels and the bye-products of coal carboniza- 
tion at gas-works. 


Small Sales Yield Big Results 


From what has already been said, it will be obvious 
to our readers that Mr. Madden’s paper, like the under- 
taking he controls, is a *‘ live?’ one; and the success of his 
efforts to appeal to the small consumer—he who buys in 
hundredweights rather than in tons—ought to encourage 
others to emulate his example. Coke, tar, and sulphate of 
ammonia —all these are featured in showroom window dis- 
plays and at exhibitions; and the fact is stressed that they 
are available in small quantities and, in the case of am- 
monia and tar, suitably packed for delivery. As to the 
virtue of featuring coke in the showroom window, this 
is instanced by Mr. Madden’s statement that in a single 
week, when a special coke window was staged, over 
three hundred domestic users were added to the coke 
card index from one showroom alone. Then consumers 
are offered prepared tar for path-making, or made up as 
a preservative paint in small tins ready for use and 
labelled with full instructions. A similar service is 
offered in the case of sulphate of ammonia, which can 
be had in 3-lb. cartons or in bags of 7 and 14 Ilbs.—again 
complete with full instructions for use. 

We believe firmly in cultivating these small sales and 
in giving a first-class after-service to the domestic con- 
sumer. The coke salesman at Cardiff, for instance, 
follows-up his sales to ensure that the coke is being used 
to the best advantage. To our mind it would be a good 
plan if more undertakings employed coke salesmen (who 
might include in their duties the sale of tar and am- 
monia) as well as gas salesmen—in other words, men 
particularly trained for their particular work. And we 
agree with Mr. Madden that such salesmen should be 
able to appeal to chemists for assistance when they need 
guidance on matters in connection with the sale either 
of coke or of tar where chemical or physical problems 
occur, and that they should be in the closest touch with 
the activities of the gas sales department, whose pub- 
licity opportunities can render them much assistance. 
“* Farms and large residences in the surrounding rural 
districts of our areas,’ states Mr. Madden, “ offer a good 
opening for the sales of coke, tar, and other residuals, 
if the occupiers are kept regularly supplied with litera- 
ture concerning the uses of the individual products. Our 
practice is to keep a record of all the farms within a large 
radius, and to supply the occupants with suitable litera- 
ture. In this way quite a good business has been built 
up for tar, sulphate, and graded cokes.”’ 

It is but natural that Mr. Madden’s aim to satisfy the 
small customer should have led to uncommon develop- 
ments of what may be termed minor uses of gas. One 
of these developments, described in the paper, is the 
employment of gas for heating saddleback boilers in the 
summer months. As our readers are aware, we do not 
believe in conversions such as this where it is possible to 
install self-contained equipment specially designed to 
burn gas. But there are instances—and this applies 
particularly to industrial districts which are at present 
in the throes of very severe industrial depression—which 
resolve themselves into either a conversion job or nothing. 
Such an example is that quoted by Mr. Madden, whose 
Company has constructed a special portable burner 
which can be placed under the arch of the boiler and 
removed when not in use. The necessary piping, a length 
of flexible tubing, the special burner, and a gas poker 
for lighting the fire in winter months, can be had for 
four quarterly payments of five shillings. It is the atti- 


tude of management that makes this type of service 
possible which adds to the popularity of gas and builds 
for our Industry a strong wall of defence against com- 
petition, 







The Need of the Hour 


Tue early feeling of relief on learning that Mr. Snowden’s 
third Budget did not contain a great deal in the way of 
immediate additional taxation, soon gave place to realiza- 
tion of the fact that it held out no real hope of better- 
ment in any direction. In a well-reasoned article, the 
Budget is dealt with on later pages of this issue. It is 
a matter which would not have called for such extended 
notice in the ** JourNAL,’’ but for the extreme import- 
ance of the occasion. Writers of all shades of political 
opinion have discussed the subject during the past week 
—most of them from their own particular angle. There 
is, indeed, in the consideration of the problem, too much 
thought given to political aspects, and too little to ulti- 
mate effects.. In the preparation of the Budget it would 
seem that small heed was taken for the morrow. Is this 
the result of our Party system of Government? Does 
Mr. Snowden feel certain that ‘* to-morrow ”’ will not 
be ** his affair,’’ or is he content to face it on the faith 
of his own optimism regarding the outlook for trade? If 
the latter, he has been satisfied to build upon slight 
foundations. That original no-trumper with which all 
Bridge players are familiar, consisting of a couple of 
picture cards and “‘ a hope,”’ is ** substance *? compared 
with the “* shadow ” of Mr. Snowden’s optimism. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has not produced the two 
** picture cards,’’ but only the ‘* hope.”” Perhaps that 
is why one Member dubbed the Budget a complete 
gamble. 

We have ourselves quite lately expressed the view that 
the country’ may be nearing the turn of the tide, if for 
no other reason than the extraordinarily low levels to 
which most commodities have descended; but there is a 
world of difference between this and Mr. Snowden’s 


optimism. And realization of even our expectation 
of early improvement has been put farther away 
rather than brought nearer by the Budget. That the 


Chancellor had a difficult task, and that he performed 
it‘under very trying circumstances, are facts upon which 
he had the cordial sympathy of the public; but it must 
be borne in mind that the matter is one that should be 
judged from a single point of view, and that an imper- 
sonal one—the country’s good. 

The country, and not the Party, must be the ultimate 
issue. The country’s prosperity depends upon its in- 
dustries, and its industries depend for continued pro- 
gress, if not for existence, upon an easing of the intoler- 
able burdens under which they are now staggering. In 
this connection, one turns in vain to the Budget for 
satisfaction. Where is the promise of that economy by 
which this burden can be lightened? The devising of 
methods of saving is left to others—the Economy Com- 
mittee and the Insurance Commission; and to whom are 
we to look for the carrying of them into effect? The need 
to economize has been emphasized in all manner of ways 
of recent times, so that there is no excuse whatever for 
its neglect. Mr. Snowden himself is reported to have ac- 
knowledged this need in these words: ‘* If we can effect 
substantial economies during the year, and if there is 
some improvement in trade, I do not think next year’s 
Budget will be unduly alarming; failing this, a heavy 
increase of taxation will be inevitable next vear.’? Who, 
then, will have the courage to “ grasp the nettle? ”’ 

For an answer to this query we must wait, but, mean- 
time it may be pointed out, as some slight cause for 
satisfaction, that Mr. Snowden, explaining on Monday 
night his Land Tax scheme, said: ‘* Certain exemptions 
from taxation will be contained in the Bill dependent 
on the ownership or use of the land. Exempted land 
would include the sites of churches and other buildings 
used for public worship, churchyards and burial grounds, 
land owned by the National Trust. land owned by local 
authorities, sites of hospitals and almshouses, land owned 
by railways and other public utility concerns working 
under statutory limitations and where the land cannot 
be alienated for other purposes. The practical difficulties 
in the way of assessing minerals are almost insuperable. 
It would greatly delay the completion of the valuation, 
and it must be borne in mind that coal and other minerals 
are already subject to the mineral rights duty and coal to 
the miners’ welfare levy,” 
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Minor (or Major?) Difficulties 


Wuat to a large gas undertaking may, with a big staff 
always at command, appear to be minor difficulties, may, 
in turn, to a small concern seem the very reverse of 
trifles. Of course, to the latter they are not trifles, and 
it is consequently always of interest to hear how one 
man—almost single-handed—tackles and solves problems 
of gas manufacture and distribution bounded on the 
north (shall we say?) by the parish church, and on the 
south by the village pump. We know Malton well, and 
not merely because it is between York and Scarborough. 
Those who dwell in Malton look contented. Perhaps, 
we suggested to ourselves, it is because they have a good 
gas supply—for it is a fact that good gas service and 
community contentment are in these days practically 
synonymous terms. Our readers will be able to gather 
whether this suggestion is adequate by turning to later 
pages of our issue to-day, when they will find that Mr. 
T. Law recounts his experiences as Manager of a small 
gas-works—the works being, of course, at Malton. 

What would you do, for example, if you found water 
rushing out of the secondary air slides? Consult Mr. 
Law. Suppose, again, you had an explosion in the steam 
boiler flues, due to flood water getting in. Again, would 
you care to contemplate the use of sandbags to prevent 
flooding of the gas-works yard? Or again, do you know 
the virtues of the Jenkins De-Brouwer stoking machine 
for small works? Mr. Law states that since a machine 
of this type was installed at the Malton Works the make 
of gas has increased by just over 1000 ¢c.ft. per ton of 
coal—** doubtless due to the shorter time taken in charg- 
ing and the more level charges which the machine puts 
in compared with hand charging.” Still again, think of 
the joy of the gas manager who, armed with an electric 
torch (sic) watches, with a morbid fascination, the fate 
of the last 1000 c.ft. contained a gasholder—and this on 
a Christmas Eve! These are examples taken at random 
from Mr. Law’s paper, but they do show what type of 
problems the manager of a small works has to face—and, 
remember, the solution must be an individual one. 
Taking all circumstances into consideration, the in- 
crease in make from 55 million c.ft. in the year 1919 to 
85 millions in 1930 (during which time not more than 
a hundred houses have been built in the area supplied) 
reflects great credit on the author of the paper under 
review, and it indicates that he has employed good dis- 
tribution methods. Our Industry rightly prides itself on 
its continuity of supply—gas the unfailing fuel. There- 
fore expenditure on preventives against such happen- 
ings as the percolation of water into works—and such 
expenditure need not be large—is surely well worth while. 
As to overground flooding, there have been instances in 
recent years which could have been prevented—as is in- 
dicated by the fact that protection has subsequently 
been provided without serious difficulty or excessive 
expenditure. 

Regarding the latter, it is significant that Mr. Law 
instituted a maintenance scheme over five years ago, and 
employed an inspector specially to call at every house 
and seek complaints, and put matters right on the spot. 
This has been an unqualified success, and has been the 
means of obviating complaints and making for more 
satisfaction among consumers generally. The Malton 
Gas Company charge nothing for attention, but only for 
the materials used; and it has kept consumers using gas 
who would probably have gone over to electricity. 
** Look after your lighting consumers,”’ says Mr. Law, 
** and yon are going a long way to keeping your cooking 
and heating business.’’ The area served by the Malton 
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Company is not growing rapidly; yet the Company sold 
more lighting burners, cookers, and fires last year than 
they did in any previous year. Attention to the in. 
dividual consumer has brought about this result, which 
is one of the most satisfactory our Industry can achieve 
—greater consumption per capita. Still more significant 
are the results achieved by Mr. Law in the sales of coke, 
He carbonizes two types of coal, and both yield first- 
class cokes. ‘I believe it is due to the quality of the 
coke,’’ he remarks, ** that the demand generally excceds 
the supply shortly after Christmas. It has been a case 
with me of rationing coke during some winters; in addi- 
tion 1 have bought from neighbouring gas-works. . . . 
Another reason for using good fuel for gas-making is 
that the coke commands a better price.’ Certainly Mr. 
Law has no difficulty with his coke market; and there 
is a moral to be drawn from his practice at Malton. 


Popularizing Home Holiday 
Resorts 


SHELTERING indoors from a cold rain streaming down, 
it is difficult to realize that the holiday season is rapidly 
approaching. But so it is. During the coming weeks 
hundreds of thousands of people—all of them unde- 
terred by the fact that within eight months from now 
they will be called upon to pay fifteen months’ income- 
tax-—will be planning for their summer vacation. While 
acknowledging to the full the great benefits resulting 
from foreign travel—chief among which is the broaden- 
ing of the mind that follows upon contact with other 
peoples and customs—we would express the hope that, 
in this time of tribulation, our own holiday resorts may 
enjoy a satisfactory season. Along with everyone else, 
the gas undertakings in such places depend for their 
prosperity upon the patronage of visitors, and this is 
the reason for asking here whether it is certain that every- 
thing possible is being done to secure this patronage. 

Seemingly the popular Press is being favoured at the 
present time with an unusual number of announcements 
of tours on the Continent. Quite a lot of agencies are 
now engaged in this class of business, which may there- 
fore be assumed to be a profitable one. France, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Italy, and Switzerland are the coun- 
tries most prominently featured, and many of the pro- 
grammes are exceedingly attractive. They are also with- 
out exception—though in some instances more so than 
in others—strikingly cheap. These are great appeals— 
the latter, a greater one this year than ordinarily. But 
for the moment we have in mind what in many direc- 
tions may be an even more potent argument in their 
favour. Not only is the traveller informed of the 
destination, the added excursions, and the length of the 
stay, but a figure of cost is quoted, representing the total 
essential outlay involved. This all-in estimate must 
prove an overwhelming attraction to the numerous 
people who have ‘* so much and no more ”’ available 
for spending on their holiday. 

Something is already done on the same lines in connec- 
tion with home holiday resorts, but we are just wonder- 
ing whether, by co-operative action, more could not be ac- 
complished. The need is not the same, of course, because 
in his or her own country the holiday maker is better 
acquainted with costs, or can more readily ascertain 
them; but even so, an “ all-in’ quotation, widely 
advertised, would be re-assuring to many, and it might 
serve as a counterblast to the announcements of the joys 
and cheapness of holidays abroad. 
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PERSONAL 


A REMARKABLE FAMILY RECORD. 


There was a short but touching farewell ceremony, at 
the Offices of the Blackpool Corporation Gas Department 
on Thursday last, April 30. It marked the end of a long 
and singularly successful family connection with the Gas 
Industry in the progressive town of Blackpool, which has 
long been famous, not only for its boisterous winds and 
waves, but for its cheap gas. 

The ceremony in question was to take leave of Mr. John 
H. Chew, F.C.S., M.Inst.Gas E., as Engineer and Manager 
of the Blackpool Gas Undertaking, and to give the em- 
ployees of the Department an opportunity of showing their 
high appreciation of their past Manager and their cordial 
wishes that he may have health and happiness in his retire- 
ment. 

Mr. Chew, it may be recalled, 
generation of Managers of that undertaking. His grand- 
father, Mr. John Chew, was the first Manager. His work 
began at a time when Blackpool was in its infancy. Gas 
was first supplied to the town in 1852 by a concern known 
as the Vegetable Gas Company. After the lapse of a few 
years the gas-works came into the possession of the govern- 
ing body of the town, the Local Board, and in 1863 Mr. 
John Chew became the Manager of the works. Under his 
careful guidance the business became a pronounced success, 
and such it has continued. In 1913 Mr. John Chew retired 
from the position he had held for over 50 years. 

His son, Mr. William Chew, who had been the Assistant 
Engineer for many years, then took up the reins of manage- 
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Works, and gave deserving credit to the family for the 
successful working of the Department and its continued 
efficiency. Mr. Chew, he said, who was now retiring, had 
served the Department for 30 years, eight as Engineer and 
Manager. ‘‘ We all lament,’ the Mayor said, “‘ his going 
away. The reason for his severing his connection with the 
gas department is a physical disability which we all de- 
plore. The Corporation value his services, as they did 
those of his father and grandfather.”’ 

The album contains the signatures of all who have worked 
under Mr. Chew, of the present members of the staff, and 
of those who are now superannuated or recipients of old- 
age pensions. The beautiful silver salver bore this inscrip- 
tion: 

Presented to John H. Chew, Esq., F.C.S., M.Inst.Gas E., 
as a token of esteem, by the staff of the County Borough 
of Blackpool Gas Department, on his retirement from the 
office of Engineer and Manager, April 30, 1931. 

The salver is ornamented with an aerial view of the 
Blackpool Gas-Works as they now exist. 

In further comment on Mr. Chew’s services, the Mayor 
spoke of the example of diligence and fidelity Mr. Chew 
had always set to the staff. 

Mr. Chew, who was obviously much moved by these pro- 
ceedings, expressed his warm appreciation of the good 
feeling which existed between himself and the various mem- 
bers of the staff of the Gas Department. He regretted 
very much the cause which had led him to take the step 
of retiring from a work which was so congenial to him 
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ment. Success crowned all his labours, and when he died, 
in 1923, his record of service covered a period of 54 years. 

Then it was that Mr. John H. Chew, the son of Mr. 
William Chew, became Engineer and Manager of the works. 
Mr. John H. Chew had seen service under his father for 
a goodly number of years. As was therefore to be expected, 
there was no break in policy or practice. He has served 
the Department for about thirty years in all, eight of them 
as Engineer and Manager. 

Mr. Chew is retiring, not because of age or lack of in- 
terest in his work, but because of deafness. 


THE PRESENTATION. 


The Mayor of the town, who is also Chairman of the 
Gas Committee (Alderman P. J. Tomlinson), made the 
presentation of a silver salver and an album. The Chair 
was occupied by Mr. T. V. Blake, Assistant Engineer and 
Manager, and Chairman of the Staff Committee. Mr. 
Blake was supported by the Mayor; Mr. John H. Chew, 
Mr. Arthur Bowers, Chief Clerk; Mr. T. R. Cook, the new 
Engineer and Manager from May 1; Mr. John H. East- 
ham, District Distribution Superintendent; and Mr. R. C. 
Crompton, Hon. Secretary to the Staff Subscription Fund. 

After a few words from the Chairman, the Mayor made 
the presentation on behalf of the staff. He said that as 
Chief Officer of the town he had many duties to perform, 
some joyous and some sad. The present occasion was of 
the regrettable type. He called attention to the long 
association of the Chew family with the Blackpool Gas- 
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and with which members of his family had been so long 
associated. 

On behalf of the older members of the staff, Mr. Bowers, 
Chief Clerk, spoke appreciatively of their departing Chief; 
he was followed by Mr. Eastham, who spoke in a similar 
strain. 

Then Mr. Cook, who succeeds Mr. Chew, pointed out 
that he would expect loyalty and co-operation from his 
fellow workers. Assuming those two things, he had con- 
fidence that the past success of the Blacknool Gas-Works 
would be maintained. He trusted that the retiring En- 
gineer would live long and have much happiness in his 
retirement—a sentiment which all present endorsed with 
hearty cheering. 


PRESENTATION TO MR. CHARLES F. CATT. 


At the Annual Meeting of co-partners of the Tunbridge 
Wells Gas Company, which is noticed in our news columns 
this week, a presentation was made to Mr. C. F. Catt, who 
has recently retired after 46 years’ service with the Com- 
pany, during thirty of which he held the position of 
Secretary. 

In making the presentation, the Chairman (Mr. Harold 
H. Beeching), on behalf of all present, thanked Mr. Catt 
most heartily for all he had done for the welfare of the 
co-partnership scheme and pension fund. He had on pre- 
vious occasions been thanked for the great interest and 
hard work he had put in during his long period of service. 
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To mark their appreciation of his services, the proprietors 
had recently presented Mr. Catt with a solid silver salver, 
and it was now his pleasure to ask his acceptance of two 
armchairs, together with an illuminated album containing 
a list of the subscribers to the presentation, inscribed as 
follows, and at the same time wish him long life to enjoy 
his well-earned retirement : 


Tunbridge Wells Gas Company.—Charles Frederick 
Catt, Esq., upon the occasion of his retirement from 
the service of the Company on March 31, 1931, after 
a period of 46 years, during 30 years of which you have 
held the position of Secretary, the Directors, officials, 
staff, and employees of this Company, whose names 
are inscribed in this album, request your acceptance 
of the accompanying two armchairs as a token of 
their esteem and apprec ae of your long and distin- 
guished service. April 23, 1931. 


Mr. L. J. Langford, in hor as the Chairman’s re- 
marks, said they had all been most pleased at the gracious 
way in which the Chairman had made the presentation to 
their old friend and Secretary, Mr. Catt. His services were 
a really unique record, and they all hoped he would enjoy 
a large measure of health and strength during the years 
to come. The album would always be a reminder of the 
respect in which he was held as a result of the many kind- 
nesses received at his hands, and his general devotion to 
the interests of the Company. 

Mr. Catt, who was most cordially received with musical 
honours, in acknowledging the presentation, said he found 
it difficult to express his gratification to them all for the 
nice way in which they had recognized his retirement. 
Forty-six years was a long time, and when he carried his 
mind back there were few in the Company’s employ com- 
pared to the large assembly he saw there that evening. 
He felt proud of the Tunbridge Wells Gas Company, and 
the success it had achieved. He recalled the fact that he 
and the late Mr. Andrew Dougall, in conjunction with the 
late Mr. Delves, were responsible for the introduction of 
the co-partnership scheme. He was proud to think that 
the Tunbridge Wells Gas Company was one of the first 
gas companies to adopt co-partnership. In addition, they 
now had the pension scheme, the introduction of which 
was entirely due to their present Chairman. 

He would prize the album containing the names of the 
subscribers, and he expressed his sincere thanks, on behalf 
of Mrs. Catt and himself, for the armchairs, in which they 
hoped to spend many restful hours. 


Sir Francis Goopenouen, C.B.E., has been elected a 
Vice-President and member of the Council of the Royal 
Society of Arts, in succession to Sir Otto Beit, deceased. 


The Council of the Illuminating Engineering Society have 
nominated Sir Francis GoopenouGH, C.B.E., for election 
as President in October next. 


The Birmingham Gas Committee, at a meeting on April 
30, presented an illuminated address, expressing apprecia- 
tion of his services, to Mr. THomas DEAN, general foreman 
at Saltley Works. He had a total service of nearly 48 
years, the whole of which was spent at those Works. He 
entered the service of the Gas Department on Nov. 7 
1880, and worked until Sept. 12, 1882, when he left to 
take up a position on the Midland Railway. He returned 
to the Gas Department on Jan. 15, 1885, and remained 
until recently, when he attained the age of 65 years. He 
passed successively through the positions of works valve- 
man, retort house foreman, patrol foreman, and finally 
in August, 1914, he was appointed to the staff position of 
general foreman. 


_ 
—~ 


OBITUARY 


WILLIAM ALFRED MEADOWS. 


The death of Mr. Witt1am ALFRED MeApows, Managing 
Director of Messrs. R. S. Clare & Co., Ltd., Tar Distillers, 
Grease Manufacturers, and Oil Blenders, of Liverpool (with 
Branch Works at Birkenhead and Pemberton,: Wigan), 
which occurred on Thursday, April 23, in his 91st year, 
removes a very interesting link with the earliest beginnings 
of tar distillation in this country. The late Mr. Meadows’ 
father commenced in business at Rainhill, near Liverpool, 
in the vear 1831, being the first firm in the North of Eng- 
land to unde rtake the distillation of coal tar. 





Mr. W. A. Meadows was born in 1840, and joined his . 


father in business when he was 14 years old, the theory 
in those days being that an earlv start in business was 
the best education for a commercial career. His father met 
with his death by an accident some six years later, and Mr. 
W. A. Meadows was left in control of the business at the 
early age of 20. Even at this early age he showed evi- 
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dence of the commercial acumen which was so charac 
teristic of him in later life, and under his guidance the 
business prospered. 

In 1889 Mr. Meadows became identified with the busi- 
ness of R. S. Clare & Co., Ltd., a firm which ranks as the 
oldest established in Liverpool, having actually been 
founded in 1748. Here his activities widened consider- 
ably, and apart from tar distillation a very substantial 
trade in oils, greases, paints, varnishes, and disinfectants 
began to be built up. The history of R. S. Clare & Co, 
since those days has been one of steady and continued ad- 
vance both on the tar side and on the lubricants and 
paints side of the business, where a steady advance has 
also been made. 

Although Mr. Meadows has retained an administrative 
position with the firm from its early days until his death, 
his advancing years latterly prevented his taking a very 
active part, and the responsibility for the actual running 
of the business has for the past decade or so largely rested 
with his son, Mr. Sidney C. Meadows, who has for some 
years now filled the position of Joint Managing Director. 
We understand that Mr. S. C. Meadows will now become 
Chairman of the Company. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
The B.C.G.A. Domestic Gas Salesmanship 


Course 


Str,—I am a little afraid that the mis-hearing of one 
word in what I said at the Caxton Hall last week may lead 
to some misunderstanding on a point that I wanted to 
make quite clear. 

The question had been raised as to the requirement, in 
the published B.C.G.A. Scheme for the Education and 
Training of Salesmen, that students not already possess- 
ing technological certificates should obtain certificates in 
Gas Technology and Gas Economics before taking the 
Domestic Gas Salesmanship Course. In stating that this 
requirement was now waived and that there was no bar 
to anyone entering that Course forthwith, I said that the 
reason why the Committee had arrived at that altered 
decision was that in the, working out of the Scheme they 
had found that there was more technical knowledge 
provided (not, as reported, ‘‘ required ’’) in the training 
course than was anticipated in the first place. The student 
could therefore take the Course straight away, secure a 
certificate when he had passed the examination in the 
Course, and obtain further technical knowledge at a later 
date if he desired to qualify for a full Salesman’s Com- 
mercial Certificate, or the still higher Technical-Commercial 
Certificate. 

I hope this slightly revised report may make these points 
quite clear. 





FRANCIS GOODENOUGH. 
British Commercial Gas Association, 
28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1 
April 30, 1931. 


Forthcoming Engagements. 








Thorncliffe Ironworks of Messrs. Newton, Chambers, 
& Co., Ltd. 

May 14 and 15.—KasTeERN CounTIES Gas Manacers’ As- 
SOCIATION.—Spring Meeting at Wisbech. 

May 15.—SouTHERN ASSOCIATION.—Visit to the works of the 
Tottenham and District Gas Company. 

May 19.—Society or British Gas INpustrRiIes.—Annual 
General Meeting in London, under the Presidency of 
the Right Hon. Lord Eustace Percy, M.P. Council 
Meeting in the morning. 

May 20.—BritisH CommerciaL Gas AssociaATION.—Meeting 
of General Committee, 2.30 p.m. 

May 21.—MrpLaNp ASSOCIATION.—Meeting at Wellington. 

May 21.—Wates AND MoNMOUTHSHIRE District INstiTU- 
TION.—Meeting at Cardiff. 

May 28..-SoUTHERN ASSOCIATION (EASTERN 
Meeting at 28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 

June 2-4.__INsTITUTION OF Gas ENGINEERS.—London Con- 
ference. 

June 3.—AssociATION OF StraTuTORY INSPECTORS OF GaAs 
Meters.—Annual meeting at the County Hall, West- 
minister Bridge, 10.15. 

June 30.—-NaTIONAL GAS 
General Meeting. 

Sept. 28-30. British CommercitaL Gas 
Annual Conference at Exeter. 

Oct. 27-28.—INsTITUTION OF Gas 
Research Meeting, 


District).— 


Councit.—Thirteenth Annual 
ASSOCIATION.— 


ENGINEERS.—Autumnal 
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Wales and Monmouthshire Junior Gas Association.— 
The meeting which was to have taken place at Tredegar on 
April 11 has been postponed till the 1931-32 session of the 
Association. 

The South African Lighting Association, Ltd., recom- 
mend the payment of a dividend for the year 1930 of 
5 p.ct., subject to income-tax at 2s. 33d. in the £, such 
dividend to be payable May 27. 

Messrs. Thomas Glover and R. & A. Main, Ltd., have 


acquired a site occupying over an acre with frontage on 
Feeder Road and Victoria Terrace, St. Phillips, Bristol, 
for the purpose of erecting new and up-to-date works. 


The Highways Committee of the Westminster City 
Council report that complaints have been received of the 
early hour at which street lamps are extinguished, and, hav- 
ing regard to the great change in traffic conditions in recent 
years, they are considering whether it is desirable and 
necessary to extend the public lighting hours. 

A Swimming Club has been formed among the staff 
of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead Gas Company, 
and they have decided to affiliate with the Northumber- 
land Swimming Club. A ladies’ swimming club has also 
been formed. The Directors are giving every encourage- 
ment to their 1900 employees to take up some kind of sport 
or recreation. 

The Electric Light Failed in part of the Hampstead 
district late on the night of May 3, affecting private houses, 
halls, and hospitals. Both the Hampstead General Hospital 
and the North-Western Hospital suftered by the failure, but 
fortunately no operations were in progress at either 
hospital. The failure was caused by a short circuit on a 
2000-volt feeder. 

The Gas Examiner's Report for the past quarter shows 
that the calorific value of gas supplied throughout the area 
of the City and suburbs of Kdinburgh was 500°2 B.Th.U. per 
c.ft. It was free from impurity and the pressure tests 
throughout the area were also satisfactory. According to 
the Gas Regulation Act, the quality of the gas supplied 
must be 500 B.Th.U. 


The Freedom of the Borough of Aldershot was, last 
week, conferred on three of its prominent townsmen. ‘lhe 
special meeting of the Council was held in a beautifully 
decorated marquee on the sports ground of the Aldershot 
Gas, Water, and District Lighting Company. The Free- 
dom was conferred by the Mayor, Mr. R. W. Edwards, 
J.P., who is Chairman and Managing Director of the 
Aldershot Company. 


The Dudley Corporation Housing Committee have re- 
ceived a letter from the Dudley Gas Light Company stating 
that applications were being received from tenants on the 
Priory Estate for the installation of gas lighting, and re- 
questing permission to install such lighting where required. 
‘The Committee decided to grant the application subject to 
the following conditions: (a) All pipes to be embedded; 
(b) all rooms to be re-decorated where necessary at the 
cost of the Company; (c) all work to be carried out to the 
satisfaction of the Borough Engineer; and (d) consent in 
writing to be applied for in each case. 


A New Gasholder which the firm of Messrs. Newton, 
Chambers, & Co., Ltd., of Sheffield, are providing, at a 
cost of about £31,000, in St. Levan’s Road, Keyham, for 
the Devonport Gas Undertaking of the Plymouth Corpora- 
tion is now almost completed, and it has been arranged for 
the Mayor to perform the formal opening ceremony in June. 
Between forty and fifty local men have been employed on 
the work continuously during the past twelve months. The 
holder, which has a storage capacity of 2 million c.ft., or 
500,000 c.ft. more than that of the existing one, has been 
constructed on the spiral-guided principle. The present 
consumption of gas is close upon 900 million c.ft. a year, as 
compared with 300 millions when the present holder was 
built in 1903. In full commission the two holders will have 
a storage capacity of one day’s consumption as measured 
by the demand during the winter months. 
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Electric and Gas Industries, which was incorporated 
on April 21 last with a nominal capital of £1000, with 
power to acquire any electrical or gas undertakings, has 
now filed at Somerset House particulars of a series of de- 
bentures, authorized by resolution dated April 22, 1931, to 
secure a total amount of £2,000,000 (states the ‘‘ Financial 
Times ’’). The amount of the present issue (at 9°7 p.ct. 
discount) is only £100,000. The debentures are charged on 
the Company’s undertaking and property, present and 
future, including uncalled capital, as a floating security. 
The names of the holders are not stated. 


The Matlock Gas Committee have considered the pro- 
posal of the Matlock and District Gas Company to supply 
gas in bulk to the Council’s gas-works at Matlock Bath. 
After considerable discussion the Committee decided that 
the terms offered by the Matlock Gas Company were not 
sufficiently advantageous to warrant acceptance, and un- 
less the Company are prepared to offer more favourable 
terms they do not deem it advisable to proceed further 
with the negotiations. A full report on the position, how- 
ever, has been asked for by members of the Council before 
the Gas Company’s offer is definitely turned down. 


The Primitiva Gas Company of Buenos Aires show a 
profit for the past year, after making the usual deductions, 
amounting to £237,563, which, added to the balance carried 
forward from the previous year of £58,040, makes a total 
£295,603. Out of this sum the Directors allocate to de- 
preciation and renewals account £75,000, and to con- 
tingencies reserve £15,000, and recommend that a dividend 
of 1s. 3d. per share, less income-tax, be paid, which leaves 
to be carried forward the sum of £60,317. The Directors’ 
report states that good progress has been made in the busi- 
ness of the Company throughout the year, and a substantial 
increase has been secured in Argentine currency revenue. 

An Extract from a Local Newspaper of fifty years ago 
—April, 1881—is of interest as indicating that the Bradford 
Gas Department in that day, as it is now, was energetic in 
its salesmanship. It was a Corporation Department then, 
as now, and with a desire to encourage the consump- 
tion of gas for purposes other than existing ones, it 
was decided to establish a permanent exhibition of gas 
appliances of various kinds, in a portion of the Mill Street 
Gas-Works. Cooking, heating, lighting, and the generation 
of steam by gas for motive purposes were illustrated. Ex- 
hibitors of apparatus were’ provided with space, and also 
with gas, free of charge, and were at liberty to make sales 
of their appliances without interference from the Corpora- 
tion. To-day the ‘“‘ permanent exhibition ”’ is at the large 
showrooms in Darley Street, but the sales are made by or 
through the Bradford Gas Department. 


ett 
—— 





Electricity or Gas—or Both? 


Whether electric or gas cookers should be provided for 
the three hundred and fifty new Council houses on the 
Burnt House Lane Estate was a matter which caused a 
long discussion at a meeting of the Exeter City Council on 
Tuesday, April 28. 

The Housing Committee stated that the City Architect 
had submitted a report dealing with the installation of 
electric cookers in the houses proposed to be erected, and 
that they had resolved that the gas cooking and heating 
arrangements in operation on the No. 1 site should be 
adopted on the No. 2 site, and that the recommendation of 
the Electricity Committee that electric cookers be installed 
in the houses be not adopted. 

In moving the adoption of this report, Mr. R. M. Challice 
said that there had been discussion on the question of elec- 
tricity or gas in reference to the cooking stoves, but the 
Electricity Committee’s estimate was such that they could 
not consider the proposal favourably, as it would cost £700, 
more than for gas. They did not therefore consider it 
feasible to undertake that extra financial responsibility. 
So far, in the Council houses they had provided a ‘‘ Devon ”’ 
fire for general purposes and to heat the water supply, to- 
gether with a gas boiler for the washing day, and a gas 
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THE NEWS-— continued. 


point for the tenants to have a gas cooking stove put in if 


they thought fit. This had been found quite satisfactory. 
rhe Committee was not sure, and did not attempt to judge, 
whether the electric cookers would be satisfactory, and they 

thought that in the interests of the tenants the gas point 
should still be provided. Since the meeting of the Housing 
Committee he had had an interview with the City Electrical 
Engineer, and the latter had revised the estimate which he 
wave the City Architect, and brought it down to £210 for 
installing a point in each house whereby the tenants could 
have an electric cooker if they so desired. The Housing 
Committee had not had an opportunity of considering this, 
and as they wanted to prepare their plans he suggested 
that it would be wise for the Council to allow the matter to 
go back to the Committee, with power to act. There was 
an impression that the electric cooker was expensive, and 
the Committee had to bear that in mind, along with the 
class of tenant who would occupy the houses. The cheaper 
the Committee could make the running expenses the better. 
{t might be wisest to give the tenants the opportunity of 
having which they liked, a gas or an electric cooker. 

Mr. F. J. Widgery, in seconding this, said it would be 
more satisfactory for the tenants to be able to decide for 
themselves what form of heating they would use, as it was 
a serious question from their standpoint. Having used 
electricity himself he had come to certain conclusions. He 
was more convinced than ever that it was the Council’s 
duty to give people who did not live in the more expensive 
type of house an opportunity of deciding for themselves in 
this matter. 

Mr. A. E. Brock, Chairman of the Electricity Committee, 
objected to the Housing Committee being given power to 
act, contending that it was a question for the whole Council. 
Electricity, he said, was just as cheap as gas, infinitely 
more sanitary, and a thousand times healthier and safer. 

Mr. Slader said he was all in favour of points being pro- 
vided for both electric and gas cookers, but he thought that 
it was highly important that the tenants should be fur- 
nished with full information as to the relative costs of 
running, so that they might make an informed choice, and 
not be able to complain afterwards that they had “ been 
caught.”’ 

At the suggestion of the Mayor, Mr. Challice withdrew 
his suggestion that the Housing Committee be given power 
to act, and the Mayor said the question would therefore 
come before the Council on a report at a future meeting. 








Civic Inspection of Gas Installations at 


Wallasey. 


On April 30 a deputation from Lancaster, compris- 
ing Alderman Parr, Chairman of the Education and 
Libraries Committee; Councillor Pickard, Chairman of the 
Gas Committee; Counc illor Bamber, C hairman of the Light- 


ing Committee; accompanied by the Borough Surveyor 
and Water Engineer, the Director of Education, Chief 


Librarian, Architect, Superintendent of Gas Lighting and 
Distribution, and the Gas Engineer and Manager (Mr. 
George Dixon) paid a visit to Wallasey at the invitation 
of the Gas and Water Committee. 

The visitors were met, and welcomed to Wallasey, by 
Councillor Pullen, Chairman of the Gas and Water Com- 
mittee, and Alderman Gordon 4 the same Committee. 

The party, accompanied by Mr. T. Samuel, B.A., Direc- 
tor of Education, and Mr. A B. Holliday, the Engineer 
and Manager of the Gas and Water Departments, made an 
interesting tour of inspection via the gas-works to the 
Egerton Grove Schools, where, after full description of the 
building, the heating apparatus, of the latest design to 
meet modern requirements, was inspected and demon- 
strated under working conditions. The whole building is 
efliciently heated by means of the new system of gas heated 
boiler installation supplied to the specification of the Direc- 
tor of Education by the Spencer Bonecourt Company. The 
full details and costs were explained by Mr. Edwards, 
Chief Assistant to the Director of Educ ‘ation, and the many 
advantages and savings effected were given, with demon 


stration of the automatic gas controls and combined 
system of ventilation. 
The party were next conducted to the new schools in 


Moreton, where the newest installation of gas heated 
boilers was inspected and again demonstrated. The Direc- 
tor of Education stated that since the first installation of 
this new system no disadvantages had been found and 
great improvement had been effected in the ventilation of 
the schools. The-costs were found to be economical and 
many big advantages had been gained. For all future 
huildings of this type the gas heated boiler was now recom- 
mended. 

The party later examined the new installation of gas 
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lamps of the multi-burner type erected centrally over tl 
carriageway to the Town Hall. 

Alderman Parr, in thanking the Borough for the oppor. 
tunity to visit, said that the installations inspected wer 
very good, and he congratulated Wallasey on their almos 
pioneer work in the new system of heating of schools an( 
similar buildings by gas heated boilers. The undoubted 
advantages of these installations were large—mor 
especially the efficient ventilation control. 


i, 
— 





Nottingham Gas Frauds. 


Following upon exhaustive investigations which had been 
made by the General Purposes Committee of the Notting- 
ham City Council, into matters affecting the administration 
of the Munic ‘ipal Gas Department, a report was presented 
for the consideration of the Council at its meeting on 
April 27, involving serious recommendations. Gardiner, 
one of the chief participants in the conspiracy which had 
been engineered by Leonard Ball, had stated that he had 
disbursed over £3000 in presents to officials and employees 
of the department. It was to ascertain the truth of these 
allegations that the work of the Committee, presided over 
by Alderman Sir Bernard Wright and affecting 26 persons, 
was mainly directed. 

The outcome of their deliberations in relation to the 
inefficient direction of the work of the Department is that 
Mr. John Wilkinson, the Engineer and General Manager, 
who has been in the service of the Corporation for nearly 
20 years, should be censured; that Mr. R. H. Mason, the 
gas accountant, and five other of the employees in the 
office should be called upon to resign; but that no action 
should be taken in regard to Mr. Wilkinson’s son, Mr. 
R. M. Wilkinson, who occupied the position of Assistant 
Engineer. The Committee recommended that, of the six 
employees implicated, four should be asked to resign forth- 
with, and that another should be asked to resign by way of 
retirement, the other to be reprimanded. They found that 
no responsibility for the trouble in the Department at- 
tached to Mr. F. I. Fox, the City Treasurer. 

The Committee had had before them Mr. John Wilkinson, 
who was invited to make any statement upon the criticism, 
so far as it affected him, contained in the report of Messrs. 
Hubbart, Durose, & Pain, the accountants who were en- 
gaged to examine the books of the Department. Mr. 
Wilkinson, in the first place, took exception to a statement 
that he was in complete control of the gas undertaking, 
and insisted that he never had, or attempted to have, com- 
plete control. There were two separate departments, and 
he was not responsible for the accountant’s side. He 
stressed the point that he spent the greater part of his 
time at the works, and that, had he concentrated on the 
office work and not on the outside work, the financial re 
sults of the undertaking would not have been as good as 
they had been. He had converted a deficiency of £651,763 
into a surplus of £212,445, in addition to making contribu 
tions in aid of the rates to the extent of £601,540 in 19 
years of his tenure of office in connection with the under- 
taking. 

As regards the passing of accounts, he relied upon Mr. 
Barnes, the former chief clerk in the office, and accepted 
his initials as vouching the accuracy of the accounts. As 
regards the fraudulent invoices, he challenged some of the 
initialling purporting to be his, and pointed to the fact that 
there were eight fraudulent tradesmen involved, making 
fraud possible which he had no reason to suspect. He ac- 
cepted responsibility for stock sheet and stores accounts 
and -admitted that certain stocks were undervalued and 
others not valued. 

With regard to his non-attendance at meetings of the 
Accounts Sub-Commitee, Mr. Wilkinson stated that he 
adopted the course as he considered it gave greater freedom 
to the Accountant and Sub-Committee to criticize. As to 
the resolution of the Council of October, 1920, the City 
Treasurer and he made an effort to carry it out, but found 
it unworkable; there was friction, and they both dropped 
out after a few weeks. There was no friction with Mr. 
Mason. 

With regard to work done for him by Allen, who was one 
of Leonard Ball’s principal co-adjutors in the frauds, he 
employed him because he knew him, and knew that he 
could do a good job. He had paid accounts due to Allen 
from time to time, but certain of Allen’s accounts had not 
been paid when the frauds were discovered, because he 
considered he was overcharged. This view was confirmed, 
as subsequently the work was valued at a figure consider- 
ably less than that charged. With reference to certain 
Christmas gifts by Gardiner, Mr. Wilkinson pointed out 
that he had paid Gardiner considerable sums of money on 
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his private account, and did not regard such gifts as coming 


to him in his capacity as Gas Engineer. 


The report added: ‘‘ Your Committee have given very 
careful consideration to the statements made to them by 
Mr. Wilkinson, and they are of opinion that he is largely 
responsible for the inefficiency of the system, which ineffi- 
ciency enabled the frauds to be committed, and that he 
should be reprimanded. The Committee, by a majority, 
recommend this as the proper course for the Council to 
adopt, having regard to his undoubted ability as Gas En- 
gineer and the marked improvement in the condition of the 
undertaking which has taken place since his appointment.’ 

Mr. WILKINSON CALLED Upon to RESIGN. 

The report, which was moved by Sir Bernard Wright, 
led to a protracted debate in the Council, following 
upon an amendment submitted by Alderman Hi. Bowles, 
leader of the Labour Party in the Council, that Mr. John 
Wilkinson’s resignation as Engineer and General Manager 
of the undertaking should also be called for. A letter was 
read from Mr. R. H. Mason, tendering his resignation 
as Gas Accountant. 

Sir Bernard Wright stated that the decision as to Mr. 
Wilkinson was arrived at by a majority of the Committee, 
they feeling that this was the case of a man of engineering 
ability and position and strong character who had rendered 
great help in achieving success of the gas undertaking. 

Alderman Bowles contended that when officials were 
appointed at proper salaries the Council had a right to 
expect efficient service, and this, he suggested, they had 
not received from Mr. Wilkinson. Mr. Wilkinson must 
accept responsibility for leakages in his Department. Mr. 
Wilkinson had told them that at times he suspected 
Leonard Ball was putting faked prices before them. Surely 
that should have sharpened his intellect and have caused 
him to look into things; but he continued to repose faith 
in Leonard Ball. Not only did he receive warnings in 
that way, but he had repeated warnings at his own Gas 
Committee. Many of the members of the Committee had 
called his attention to the fact that Gardiner was getting 
contracts and supplying goods at less than manufacturers’ 
costs. Would not any alert manager, when his board of 
directors called his attention to such a thing, have looked 
round and wondered how it could be done by a mere 
merchant? Either he disregarded the warnings or he did 
not make proper inquiries. 

Alderman Bowles’ amendment, calling upon Mr. John 
Wilkinson to resign, was carried by a majority as an addi- 
tion to the report. 





‘ Co-Partnership Meeting at Tunbridge Wells. 


The Annual Meeting of co-partners of the Tunbridge Welis 
Gas Company was held at the Byng Hall, Tunbridge Wells, 
on April 23, when the Chairman of the Company (Mr. 
Harold A. Beec — presided, supported by Mr. Harold 
oy Ph ae Se PP "aaa Mr. A. W. Brackett, 

J.P., Mr. Charles F. Catt (the late Secretary), and officials 
of the Company. 

At the conclusion of the formal business, the Chairman 
said both he and the Directors were pleased to meet the 
co-partners once again, and gave statistics relating to the 
distribution of bonus among the employees, amounting to 
£1415 2s. Id., representing 8 p.ct. of the amount of divi- 
dends paid to the stockholders, equivalent to 5 p.ct. cal- 
culated on the standard wages and salaries. 

He offered a hearty welcome to the Crowborough men 
that evening, which was the first occasion on which they 
had been eligible to attend. At the present time there 
were 185 co-partners, 140 of whom held stock in the Com- 
pany amounting to £6023, the market value being £6384. 
Now that the Company’s stock was transferable in £1 and 
multiples, he wanted to see every co-partner a small holder 
in the Company. He was glad to say both the co-partner- 
ship and pension schemes were thoroughly satisfactory. 

The Chairman then made a presentation to Mr. C te # 
Catt, who had recently retired after 46 years’ servic, 
during 30 of which he he ld the position of Sec retary. [The 
presentation is noticed in our “‘ Personal ’ columns to 
day A 

tie meeting was followed by supper, kindly provided 
hy the Directors, and after the loyal toast there was an 
excellent programme of music. 

At an interval in the programme, Mr. Langford (the 
Engineer and General Manager), in proposing the toast of 
‘The Chairman,’”’ said the evening would be incomplete 
without a reference to their popular Chairman. They had 
to thank him and his co-Directors for their kindness in 
entertaining them that evening, which they now looked 
upon as a permanent institution. Mr. Beeching, he said, 
had no mean record of service, having already served on 
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the Board of Directors for 33 years, eight of them as 
Chairman. 

The Chairman, in reply, said he wished he deserved all 
the flattering things Mr. Langford had said about him, 
but he thanked them from the bottom of his heart for their 
cordial reception of the toast. 


—_ 





Irish Company Adopts Unit Charging. 


The Cobh (Queenstown) Gas Company, which has gas 
sales amounting to over 19 millions, has announced a 
change in the method of charging for gas. Gas supplied by 
the Company, instead of being charged by the therm, will 
now be charged at per gas unit of 4000 B. Th.U. 

The prices charged each collecting period as from July 1, 
1931, will be in accordance with the following block system : 


For the first 250 units or “ae thereof 0°75d. per unit 


, next 500 es o*71d. 
750 ee = o' 67d. 
1000 ; ia 0° 63d. 
1250 ’ 98 o o' 59d. 
2500 ’ 0°55. 

all over 6250 o’5d. 


Alternatively, consumers who so desire, may pay the 
same poundage upon their rateable value as required by 
the Electricity Supply Board and be charged at 3d. per 
unit. Consumers using a large quantity of gas in lowly 
rated premises would, therefore, find this an advantageous 
alternative. Should the block system in any period work 
out cheaper than the rateable value system, the consumer 
will be given the benefit of the block system in such period. 

Consumers through prepayment meters will be charged 
at same rates as ordinary consumers for gas and hires, and 
cash received through meters will be placed to their credit. 


_ 
ee 





Progress of Gas in Edinburgh. 


In an address to the Institute of Public Administration 
on April 28, Mr. H. H. Gracie, Engineer and Manager 
of the Edinburgh Gas Department, gave some very in- 
teresting particulars of the progress of his undertaking 
during recent years. He mentioned that when the two Gas 
Companies which had previously provided the gas supply 
to Edinburgh and Leith were taken over in 1888 by the 
Local Authorities (Edinburgh and Leith) and administered 
by the Joint Gas Commission the production of gas was 
1220 million c.ft. By 1920, when the Gas Commission, 
in its turn, was absorbed by the Edinburgh Corporation, 
the output had reached approximately 2440 millions—in 
other words in 32 years the output was doubled. At the 
present time, the Department is making 3350 million c.ft. 
per annum, ‘showing an increase over the past ten years 
of 910 millions, or an average of 91 million c.ft. per an- 
num--and this in face of the keenest competition from 
other forms of energy. 

In 1888 the price of gas was 3s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft., when 
money had a very different value from what it has to-day, 
and just prior to the war it averaged 2s. 10d. per 1000 c.ft. 
After the war, and at the time of taking-over by the Cor- 
poration, it had reached the high figure of 5s. 8d. per 
1000 c.ft. It has recently been reduced to 2s. 10°8d. for 
ordinary use (696d. per therm), and 2s. 4°8d. for indus- 
trial work (5.76d. per therm)—or half the post-war price; 
and we may justly claim that it is now on a par with the 
pre-war price. Also, the gas supplied at the present time 
can be utilized much more efficiently and economically 
on account of the better apparatus provided and the higher 
efficiencies secured thereby. 

The total reductions in price since 1920 are equivalent, 
on the present output, to a saving of £436,000 a year to 
the gas consumers of Edinburgh. This alone should prove 
a very convincing explanation of the popularity of gas as 
an agent for lighting, heating, and cooking. Every sec- 
tion of the works has been renewed, extended, or modern- 
ized since amalgamation in 1920. 

The workers’ wages are more than double pre-war, when 
the general labourer worked 51 hours for 25s. 6d. per 
week. At present he works only 47 hours, and draws 
52s. 3d. per week. The annual wages and salaries paid by 
the Department amount to over £140,000, representing 1s. 
per 1000 c.ft., and employment is given to nearly 1000 
workers. 

While the introduction of modern plant at Granton has 
resulted in fewer men being required there, the reverse 
has occurred in the distribution and sales sections, where 
these men have been absorbed and many more engaged, 
so that the contribution towards the solution of the prob- 
lem is quite a large one. While there had been a decrease 
of 21 p.ct. in those employed in manufacture, there was 
actually an increase of 64 p.ct. in distribution and sales. 

The financial side of the undertaking has received the 
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very closest scrutiny, with beneficial results. The total 
capital outlay amounts to about 2} million pounds, but, 
by judicious financing, the outstanding debt is less than 
1 million pounds—viz., £966,000—having been reduced 
from approximately £1,200,000, at which it stood at the 
1920 amalgamation. It must, at the same time, be men- 
tioned that during the last ten years more than £400,000 
additional capital has been expended on new plant, and 
we are now engaged on extensions which will add a fur- 
ther £200,000 to the capital debt. Notwithstanding these 
extra burdens, it is anticipated that other economies still 
to be effected will enable the present low price to be main- 
tained, if not reduced. 

The mileage of mains over the past ten years has risen 
from 450 to 530; the number of consumers in the same time 
from 107,000 to nearly 120,000. Taking the average num- 
ber in a family as four, we must supply gas for the use 
of about 450,000 people, which represents more than the 
entire population of Edinburgh and Leith. We have now 
showrooms in the principal districts of the city, as well as 
eur modcl rooms at Atholl Place, known as the ‘‘ House 
that Gas Built.”? This building is furnished and decorated 
throughout as a model dwelling, fitted with all that is best 
in gas apparatus lo provide labour saving, comfort, and 
ease, combined with economy. The Town Council have 
recently secured large and commodious premises at 41, 
George Street, which will shortly be opened, as a demon- 
‘stration hall and gas showrooms, where we shall give 
lessons in cooking, and other lectures, from time to time, 
keeping everything thoroughly up-to-date. 





Report of Departmental Committee on the 
Patents and Designs Acts. 


The Report of the Departmental Committee on the 
Patents and Designs Acts and Practice of the Patent Oftice, 
the appointment of which was announced on May 22, 1929, 
has been published, and copies are obtainable from His 
Majesty's Stationery Office, or through any bookseller, 
price ls. 6d. ‘The minutes of evidence taken before the 
Committee will be published in the course of the next few 
weeks, 

fhe Committee find no general demand for any altera- 
lion of the basic principles underlying the existing law in 
this country in relation either to patents or to designs, but 
recommend a large number of amendments in the Acts, 
some of which they regard as important and such as to 
justify early legislation. 

Among the more important recommendations are the 
following : 

(1) An extension of the area of the official search as to 
the novelty of inventions for which patents are sought. The 
Committee recommend the adoption of a scheme by which 
the statutory duty now imposed upon the Patent Office of 
searching through the specifications of British patents pub- 
lished within the previous fifty years should remain, but 
the search would not necessarily be restricted to those docu- 
ments. The Examiners would be at liberty, acting under 
the directions of the Comptroller, given either generally or 
in any particular case or class of cases, to make search 
in any other documents (including foreign specifications) 
or books which might offer any prospect of containing 
anticipations of the invention in question. The Committee 
came to the conclusion that such a search, under well-in- 
formed direction, would be as adequate and useful as that 
undertaken by any other country. 

(2) Drastic amendments of Section 32a (which deals with 
the power of the Court in infringement actions to grant 
relief in respect of particular claims) in order to avoid or 
mitigate the difficulties and abuses that have arisen as a 
result of the enactment of the section by the Patents and 
Designs Act, 1919. 

(3) The strengthening of the law relating to groundless 
threats of legal proceedings in regard to patents. 

(4) An amendment of the law in order to remove the 
grievance which exists among inventors in the fields of 
chemistry, medicine, and food, that invention in these fields 
is being unduly hampered by reason of the operation of 
Section 38a (1) of the Acts. 

(5) The appointment of a Judge of the High Court as the 
tribunal for hearing those appeals from the Comptroller in 
patent cases that are now heard by the Law Officer. The 
Committee further recommend that the persons who at 
present have audience before the Law Officer should have 
audience before the Judge, and that these changes should 
not render these proceedings High Court proceedings. 

Among the more important proposals which were placed 
before the Committee in evidence, but which they do not 
recommend for adoption, are the following: 

(a) A proposal to introduce into the industrial property 
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laws of this country a new form of monopoly in respect of 
** Useful designs ”’ or so-called ** Short-term patents.”’ 

The conclusion of the Committee 1s that the risks of ham- 
pering industry outweigh the possible advantage to in- 
dividuals from introducing such a torm of protection. 

(b) A proposal that the jurisdiction of the Comptroiler 
should be extended in order to enable him to try compara- 
tively simple patent actions in regard to infringement ind 
invalidity. 

Although the majority of the Committee is opposed to 
the suggestion, a substantial minority favours such an ex- 
tension of the Comptroller’s jurisdiction, mainly because 
of the need for providing some less costly method of settling 
disputes relating to patents that at present obtains. 


Attractive Gas Exhibition at Cleckheaton. 


The advantage of gas was strikingly displayed at an 
exhibition which was held last week in the Cieckheaton 
Town Hall. It was organized by the Gas Department of 
the Spenborough Council. 

he hall was a blaze of light, and on the platform were 
arranged two rooms, one to represent a kitchen, in which is 
instalied a coke boiler for domestic hot water supply and 
to warm the room, a gas refrigerator tor making ice and 
tor cooling, and a gas cooker; the other was set out as a 
beautitully furnished parlour, with a gas fire and gas light- 
ing. Cookery demonstrations were given twice a day by 
Miss EK. Eccles, C.D.S. Diplomée Board of Kducation, who 
showed how a complete dinner for four persons might be 
cooked for one pennyworth of gas. — 

At the opening ceremony the chair was occupied by Mr. 
E. Saxton (Chairman of the Gas Committee), who was sup- 
ported by Mr. A. Stott (Chairman of the Spenborough 
Council), Mr. W. M. Mason (Manager of the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association), Mr. E. Crossland (Vice-Chairman 
of the Gas Committee), and others. bee 

The Chairman mentioned that this was the final exhibi- 
tion organized by the Spenborough Council Gas Depart- 
ment, the previous exhibitions having been at Millbridge, 
Birkenshaw, and Gomersal. He had particular pleasure in 
being Chairman of the ceremony that day, because he could 
truly say that the Gas Industry was the only one that was 
in a flourishing and prosperous condition, and was in- 
creasing its output of gas every year. Referring to the 
Spenborough undertaking, he said the capital sunk in it 
amounted to £259,441. lt gave regular employment to 120 
people, and supplied 13,297 consumers with more than 300 
million c.ft. of gas per annum through 83 miles of gas 
mains. 

{n calling upon Mr. Mason, the Chairman said the Spen- | 
borough Council were members of the British Commercial 
Gas Association, and they were quite satisfied that they 
got value for their money from it. 

Mr. Mason, in the course of his address, said he was glad 
to take some little part in the opening of that exhibition, 
because in looking round at all the practical appliances it 
suggested to him that although not held in the largest place 
in Great Britain, they were seeing the same kind of things 
that were being shown and demonstrated at the finest Ideal 
Homes Exhibition at Olympia. That exhibition would 
help to solve the smoke problem. He complimented them 
on the Spenborough gas showrooms, which contained an 
up-to-date stock. They needed to be educated in what the 
Gas Industry could do to-morrow. They had the matter 
of reducing the smoke problem in their own hands. He 
would make the plain statement that in no other service 
to-day could they get anything to take the place of gas for 
fires or heating water. Let them go into the question on 
the basis of light per light and cost per cost, and not put a 
different light with a different cost against it. 











—- 


Panel Shades. 


Messrs. Falk, Stadelmann, 
& Co., Ltd., of 83-93, Farring- 
don Road, E.C.1, have 
brought out some attractive 
panel lighting shades ap- 
plicable to all standard in- 
verted burners. The range 
of colours of these fittings is 
such that it permits harmony 
with, or contrast to, practi- 
cally all schemes of decora- 
tion. The panels all being 
separate there is less risk of 
breakage than with the one 
piece fittings, and = extra 
panels are always available 
for reconstruction. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE BUDGET & 


Last week we got the thirteenth post-war Budget, the 
third which Mr. Philip Snowden has sponsored, and ihe 
second which has emerged from the present Government. 
Negative satisfaction will be felt that no fresh burdens 
have been placed upon industry, but regret will be positive 
that the prodigality which characterizes modern bureau- 
cratic control and legislation renders this impossible. 
Under the guise of relief for unemployment, immense lia- 
bilities are being piled up which will have to be met by the 
Exchequer or by the loca! authorities to which many of 
these schemes relate. More directly, the deficit of the Un- 
employment Fund grows at an alarming rate. Every 
fresh piece of legislation seems to make it obligatory to 
create new civil service posts, of which the Coal Mines Act, 
1930, is a characteristic example. We are not merely not 
paying our way, but are dipping into reserves which by all 
the rules of accountancy and sane business methods should 
be left severely alone. 

It is something gained that at long last the need for 
drastic economy has percolated into the understanding of 
even a Labour Chancellor of the Exchequer. In his 
speech last Monday week Mr. Snowden said: ‘‘I do not 
conceal my opinion that the position continues grave, and 
that the finances of next year may present difficult pro- 
blems. If the world depression fails to lift, a reduction in 
expenditure will be the only alternative to increased taxa- 
tion. For these reasons it will be for the House to take 
carefully into account the proposals that may emerge from 
the work both of the Economy Committee (appointed three 
months ago) and the U nemployment Commission.” Always 
when a question is referred to a committee there seems to 
the ordinary business man disheartening delay. The Gas 
Industry has had more than a fill of this in the matter of 
amending the Statutes relating to gas supply. The urgent 
need of the hour as regards national economics is drastic 
and speedy action, without which foresight is little better 
than still-born. 


A Fatatistic BuDGET. 


The Budget of 1931 is akin to some of its predecessors in 
being too fatalistic—waiting for something to turn up. 
That is interesting in Micawber, but in the finance of a 
nation it is tragic. The Budget provides for present 
obligations by mortgaging more than its modicum of future 
income, and without denoting in specific directions the need 
for setting national and local government finance on a 
sound economic basis. Any mediocrity of finance can pre- 
sent a balanced account if favoured with the adventitious 
aid of a drop in the market price of petrol, a dip into 
reserves, and a raid upon future income. Upon the present 
basis of taxation Mr. Snowden had to meet a deficit of £374 
millions. He does it by the simple expedient of (a) de- 
priving petrol users of the reduction in price of petrol as 
compared with a year ago; (b) by taking £20 millions out 
of the reserve of £33 millions created a few years ago for 
financing exchange operations abroad, chiefly in connection 
with our debt to the U.S., and (c) by requiring taxpayers 
under Schedules B, D, and E to pay three-fourths of their 
dues next January instead of one-half. In this way petrol 
tax may yield £7} millions, the ‘‘ Dollar Fund” £20 
millions, and the ‘‘ expedited ’’ income-tax £10 millions. 
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Tue ‘“‘ BALANCE-SHEET ’’ AND Its MORAL. 


The estimated expenditure for 1931-32 is £803 millions, 
with no provision for supplementary estimates, not a 
farthing of restoration for the deficit of £23 millions on 
1930-31, and neither provision nor remark upon the ad- 
verse balance of (partly misnamed) Unemployment In- 
surance, now amounting to £60 millions, of which £37 
millions has accrued in the past year. True, the Sinking 
Fund in 1930-31 has got £433 millions, but this reduces the 
national debt by no more ‘than 0°6 p.ct., which is far from 
adequate. So long as national expenditure stands.at £800 
millions, or anything like it, there will be a succession, of 
energy-benumbing Budgets and progressively increasing 
perplexity for Chancellors of the Exchequer. 

One reason given for the ‘‘ easy way ”’ of squaring the 
accounts is that industry, which is the backbone of national 
income, cannot stand any more taxation. Does it not fol- 
low that if taxation is reduced a return to industrial pro- 
sperity will be stimulated? With no more “ hen roosts ”’ 
to rob, short of suspending the Sinking Fund altogether, 
the only way to achieve reduction in taxation is to cut 
down expenditure. That is the whole burden of the argu- 
ment applied by the National Confederation of Employers’ 
Organizations in a well-reasoned review of the industrial 
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situation placed before the Prime Minister on Feb. 12 last. 


The N.C.E.O. recommended : 


A. That the existing rates of Unemployment Benefit 
should be immediately reduced by 33} p.ct. 

B. That the reduced benefit should be confined to 
claimants who have at least six contributions to their 
credit for every benefit they draw. 

C. That those at present drawing unemployment benefit, 
who cannot satisfy the above test, should be dealt 
with through a special fund provided by the Govern 
ment and administered locally on a means test basis 
which would have regard to the circumstances of the 
individual case. 

D. That the Government should immediately review its 
wage levels in relation to those of the exporting in- 
dustries and make an appeal to all local authorities 
to adopt the same policy. 

£. That the Government should also make it known to 
all local authorities that in future all public grants 
will carry with them the condition that they are not 
to be used in paying wage rates higher than those 
paid to a workman of corresponding skill in the ex- 
porting industries in that locality. 

F. That immediately legislative effect should be given to 
the recommendations of the Cave Report of 1922, so 
as to confine the compulsory wage-fixing powers of 
Trade Boards to an “ anti-sweating ”’ rate. 

G. That there be immediately set up a Committee on 

National Economy to report its conclusions within a 

few months, and that all local authorities be urged by 

the Government to adopt similar procedure. 

That—pending the decision of the Committee on 

National Economy—no further civil servants should 

be recruited, and that local authorities should be 

urged by the Government to give effect to a similar 
policy. 

I. That the Committee on National Economy, as one of 
its first duties, should fix a maximum inclusive sum 
considerably less than the £400 millions spent in 1929 
out of which the whole cost of the social services 
must in future be met. 

J. That, as soon as the Committee on National Economy 
has fixed the maximum inclusive sum for social ser- 
vices as a whole, immediate steps should be taken to 
allot to each service its appropriate share of that 
expenditure and its appropriate sphere in the 
national plan; and to secure all reasonable and effec- 
tive co-ordination in their administration. 

K. That, until unemployment percentage has been re- 
duced to 5 p.ct., no legislation should be introduced 
or proceeded with which will in any way add to the 
burdens or restrictions on industry, and that all 
Government Departments should be informed that, 
until that time arrives, no further burdens or re- 
strictions should be placed on British industry by 
way of delegated legislation. 


H. 


— 


These recommendations were in each and every case ac- 
companied by reasons for their adoption which greatly 
impressed the present writer as presenting a_ really 
statesmanlike attempt to grapple with our industrial de- 
pression and our national financial embarrassment which 
has caused methods to be adopted for putting forward a: 
presentable balance-sheet which no self-respecting business 
man would employ.. The recommendations are hére given 
as being of vital interest to everybody engaged in industry, 
and certainly to members of the Gas Industry, which has 
not only to endure directly the effects of industrial de- 
pression, but is also to some extent a victim of the fallacious 
means taken by Government legislation or ordinances for 
its relief. Britain has concentrated too much on relief and 
too little on cure. 

Until post-war years it was not a characteristic of British 
character to stand impotently in face of an emergency. 
For the solution of present national problems we need 
some of the grit which the Gas Industry has displayed in 
face of its own embarrassments arising from intensified 
electrical competition and selective encouragement given to 
that industry by the Government. There is plenty of room 
for an increase of energy within the Gas Industry; but be 
side the way national questions are dealt with it is a model 
of business acumen. Every time the Government touches 
an industrial question it is by way of preference. It is 
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time each problem was examined from the aspect of its 
effect upon the whole national structure. It is even more 
urgent that we should get a healthy national outlook on 
the drift which has seized national and local authority 
finance. 

There is scarcely a crumb of comfort in the Budget as 
regards the vital questions on which the N.C.E.O. made 
representations in February. The only thing to be dis- 
cerned hereon is that obviously the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is impressed, for he said: ‘‘I am confidently 
expecting that as the outcome of the recommendations of 
the Economy Committee considerable reductions of ex- 
penditure will be made during the year which will auto- 
matically go to debt reduction.’’ All friends of economy 
will hope that expectation will be realized, and that the 
custodians of the national finances will not merely be able 
to put an increment of saving to debt reduction, but will 
have something left for reduction of taxation. Then we 
may perhaps next year see knocked off the 6d. which was 
put on income-tax last year, and some of the wheels of 
industry which are now rusting for want of employment 
grinding out fresh profits, and so broadening the back 
which bears taxation. 


Tue Perrot Dury. 


Petrol is advanced from a duty of 4d. per gallon to 6d. 
That means that motorists and_ internal-combustion 
vehicles will find £25 millions for the Treasury, in addition 
to the tax levied by horse-power on the vehicle itself. Pre- 
sumably home-produced spirit will be exempt, as hitherto, 
from this duty, and the adverse factor of further depressed 
benzole prices, which run tandem with petrol prices, will be 
just about corrected, as compared with twelve months ago. 
Desirable though it is that we should be made less de- 
pendent upon imports for motor spirit, there is yet very 
little encouragement, even with an increment of 2d. per 
gallon, for an addition to the select band of gas under- 
takings which practise washing for benzole. 

Mr. Snowden has expressed a dislike for the petrol tax, 
and is only resigned to it because he “‘ cannot think of any 
customs or excise duty which causes less hardship.’’ All 
the same, he has given the thin end of a wedge to those 
who plead for protective tariffs against dumping, for pro- 
motion of Empire trading, and on other grounds. In this 
connection thoughts inevitably go to the depressed home 
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steel and iron industries, and the reaction which loss of 
business causes upon the mining industry. 

There are a lot more supporters of safeguarding to-day 
than there were even five years ago. Some time ago a Com- 
mittee was appointed to report on the iron and steel in- 
dustry, and actually the report was in the hands of the 
Government several months ago. For some inexplicable 
reason, the Government decided that this report should not 
be published. To a mere onlooker that seems strange, for 
we should like to know such things as whether the gain in 
cheap imported steel is greater than the cost of subsidizing 
the unemployment which it causes in the coal, iron, and 
steel industries, and many other costs which are inevitably 
incurred by the reactions on other businesses which loss of 
business in our basic trades entails. We are left guessing 
as to whether the suppression of the report is lest it tells 
our overseas competitors too much, or is merely due to 
political predilections. 

THe Lanp Tax. 

In the offing, as a means of raising taxation, is another 
scheme of land valuation upon which it is proposed to im- 
pose a tax, two years hence, of 1d. in the £. It is a novelty 
in national taxation to give notice ahead of the imposition 
of any tax. No Chancellor of the Exchequer can pledge 
his successors in this way, nor does it seem just that before 
the valuation is made Parliament should fix the amount of 
tax which it is proposed to levy.. There is certain to be 
tremendous opposition to this proposal. The last experi- 
ment in land valuation cost £5 millions and only brought 
a return of £1,800,000. 

Tuincs Nor In THE BuDGET. 

We may feel grateful that, for once in a way, there is no 
reference to electricity in the Budget. The Weir Report 
has given us enough to think about in that direction. It is 
amazing how utterly modern governments seem obsessed 
by the electricity complex, looking to it, as did the Prime 
Minister at Aylesbury, when opening electricity showrooms, 
as a ‘* Moses ”’ come to save ‘‘ the people.’’ There will be 
a stern financial corrective by-and-by. 

A remarkable omission from the Budget is any allusion 
to the bankrupt state of the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund, to which reference has already been made in this 
article. It is an omission which is damning in its silence 
as to the looseness which characterizes national finance 
to-day. 





[Surrev Flying Services. 


T his aerial photograph, which was published in the current issue of the **Co-partnership Herald”? of 
the Commercial Gas Company, shows clearly the general layout of Stepney Works, and also, by indi- 
cating the extent to which the site is covered with buildings, suggests the difficulties that stand in the 





way of providing additional workshop or office accommodation for growing departments. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


COAL DUST EXPLOSIONS AND FIRES.* 


This book is primarily concerned with the brown coal 
briquetting industry in which fires and explosions fre- 
quently occur, but nevertheless contains much of general 
interest. The author is well fitted for discussing the sub- 
ject, since he has been investigating the problem for many 
years. 

The factors concerned in dust explosions are fully con- 
sidered—namely, particle size, moisture content and ash 
content of the dust, as well as its concentration. The 
composition of the coal is also of great importance. In- 
formation is given as to the composition of typical upper 
and lower limit explosive mixtures, and apparatus for use 
in the determination of these limits is described. The 
composition of the limiting mixtures depends on the nature 
vf the stimulus responsible for the explosion. Considera- 
tion is given to the question of means for securing repre- 
sentative samples of the dust to be examined. 

from the chemical point of view, the coal is studied to 
ascertain the temperature at which gases are generated 
capable of giving an explosion in presence of oxygen under 
the influence of a spark under definite conditions. In 
general, coals which give large quantities of inflammable 
gases at low temperatures are the most dangerous. The 
concentration of dust in the lower limit mixture is reduced 
part passu with reduction in the temperature at which ex- 
plosion of the gas generated can occur in presence of 
oxygen. In presence of combustible gases—e.g., methane 
—the concentration of dust in the lower limit mixture is 
reduced. 

The spontaneous combustion of coal is also discussed, 
together with methods for the investigation of liability to 
spontaneous combustion. Then follow sections on the 
phenomena attending explosions, the development of ex- 
plosions as a result of fires, the cause and prevention of 
explosions and spontaneous combustion, and the means to 
be adopted in dealing with them. The most efficient and 
least dangerous quenching media are carbon dioxide from 
evlinders and wet steam, and at the same time the cooling 
of the areas involved must be attended to. The use of 
water should be entrusted only to a well-trained staff. No 
matter how good the safety precautions and appliances, 
lack of common-sense in their use may, in spite of the most 
detailed instructions, lead to far-reaching effects in’ turning 
what may be merely a localized outbreak into a great 
disaster. 

A section is devoted to the hazards encountered in 

electrostatic dust separators and in pulverizing plant. 
Finally, model instructions are given for the guidance of 
works in which coal dust is handled or is present. Needless 
to say, the utmost cleanliness is advocated. 
Ursachen und Verhiitung der Kohlenstaubexplosionen und 
Kohlenstaubbrande. By H. Steinbrecher. Vol. 27 of the series Kohle-Koks- 
Teer. [Halle, 1931. Wilhelm Knapp. Pp. viii. + 80.] Price RM. 6°80 
unbound; RM. 8°20 bound. 


* Wesen, 





COAL TAR RESEARCH. 
Reviewed by E. W. Mupprman, B.Sc., F.I.C. 


It has become the usual practice in industry nowadays 
to look to the chemist, especially the research chemist, for 
help when times are bad; and with the prevailing depression 
in the markets for tar and tar products, any new and use- 
ful technical information is welcome. The South Metro- 
politan Gas Company has just published in booklet form 
the results of investigations, by E. Evans and H. 
Pickard, into some properties of coal tar. They are well 
worthy of study. 

The first part of the book deals with the effects on the 
consistency of tars of variations in temperature and in 
chemical constitution. From measurements of the viscosity 
(Redwood viscometer) and consistency (Hutchinson tar 
tester) of a large number of ag a general expression 
connecting the temperature (T° Fahr.) and consistency 
(C) was obtained. The origin of the tars is not stated, 
the only information offered on this point is that different 
tars were used. The expression, identical with that sug- 
gested by Herschel in 1922, is 

C.3R = é, 


where a and n are constants. By taking logarithms, the 
value of n in terms of C and T can be found, and hence 
it is possible to calculate the consistency at any tempera- 
ture, once the consistency at any other two temperatures 
has been determined by experiment. The logarithmic con- 
sistency-temperature graph is a straight line. 

As regards the effect of chemical constitution on the 
consistency of tars, some interesting results are given of 
work on the effect of addition of various substances. A 


“sé 


synthetic ” tar was made up for these investigations by 
mixing equal weights of pitch and anthracene oil which had 
been distilled to "270° C. and the distillate rejected. This 
mixture was substantially free from naphthalene. In- 
creasing proportions of added material caused, in general, 
a constant change in the values of the temperature co- 
efficient n and the constant a in the consistency rel: ition- 
ship given by the above expression. (By a priniter’s error 
a small letter c is often given where a is meant.) Increas- 
ing quantities of added naphthalene caused the tar to 
become more fluid, of course, the consistency at 35° C. 
falling from 254 seconds with 2§ p.ct. of naphthalene to 
less than one-tenth of this value tor 20 p.ct. of naphtha- 
lene. The observed results for a series of chemical com- 
pounds added to the *‘ synthetic ”’ tar are recorded. The 
effect of S-naphthylamine on consistency is very similar 
to that of naphthalene, but naphthol has a very much 
smaller influence. The same result is found with benzene 
and aniline, which exert closely similar effects, whereas the 
result of phenol addition is much less marked. 

If the conclusions which are drawn in the booklet are 
based only on the experimental results given, exception 
may be taken to some of them on the grounds of insuffi- 
cient data. For instance, it is deduced from the results 
obtained with benzene, phenol, and aniline that ‘‘ in the 
case of compounds with a single nucleus, the introduction 
of an OH group reduces the effect of the nucleus compound 
in changing the temperature coefficient and the value of 
the constant a, whereas the amino group appears not to 
affect the action of the nucleus.’’ There would be more 
justification for such a statement if the experiments had 
included work on other single nucleus compounds such as 
toluene, the cresols and toluidines, and several or all of 
the diamines and dihydric phenols. Could the effect on the 
consistency of tar of the addition of (say) pyrogallol or 
p- adeladianiel be confidently predic ted, when only such ex 
perimental evidence is available? 

The logarithmic temperature-consistency graphs, which 
are straight lines, for all the tars examined are included 
in one chart; since different materials were added in vary 
ing proportions to the synthetic tar, the graphs represent 
thirty-one different tars, all being derived from the same 
sample of pitch. If all the lines are extended to the tem 
perature axis, they meet at what is practically a point. 
This represents theoretically that the consistencies of all 
the different tars are equal at one particular temperature. 

Further investigations were made to find if the con 
sistency-temperature relationships held over a wider range 
of materials, varying from fluid tars to hard pitches. As 
instruments like the Hutchinson tar tester and the Red 
wood viscometer are unsuitable for the latter substances, 
a simple flow viscometer, called the Metro trough visco 
meter, was designed. In this instrument a constant volume 
(6 c.c.) of tar or pitch is placed in the reservoir of the 
trough, brought to the required temperature, and allowed 
to flow between two fixed marks by inverting the trough 
to a definite angle. The time in seconds is noted, and 
forms a measure of the consistency of the sample. 

It was proved that the logarithmic temperature-con- 
sistency graphs for a number of tars and pitches of com- 
mon origin were straight lines appearing to radiate from 
a common focus. The trough viscometer was also useful 
in the comparison of pitches and bitumens, and in the pre- 
paration of asphaltic-like sub-iances from coal tar, which 
is dealt with in the second part of this brochure. 

By taking measurements of the consistency of a number 
of asphaltic bitumens of the same origin, the point of inter- 
section of the graphs was found. This focus was higher 
up the temperature scale than that for tar, and a method 
was sought of altering the nature of a coal tar so as to 
bring the position of the focus for this tar nearer to that 
for bitumen. If such a method were found, tar could be 
made more like asphaltic bitumen in its consistency- 
temperature relationship, with the result that the dis- 
advantage of road tar—that its consistency is more sus- 
ceptible to temperature change than bitumen—would be 
practically eliminated. 

By the use of lampblack or finely powdered coal it was 
found possible to effect the desired change, and tae method 
of preparing coal dispersions in tar was rec ently patented. 
A coal dispersion in tar is appreciably softer at atmo- 
spheric temperature than pitch, but is also more viscous at 
much higher temperatures. This is a step in the right 
direction, but, as the authors point out,.there are other 
properties than temperature susceptibility which determine 
the value and suitability of different road mixtures. 

The third and last section is concerned with the con- 
sistency of pitch at atmospheric temperature, and is an 
extension of the foregoing investigations. It is difficult 
to imagine that, at the temperature of melting ice, pitch 
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is capable of flowing like a liquid, yet it will do so, pro- 
vided the impelling force is large enough. 

An instrument described as the Metro plastimeter was 
devised for these experiments. It consists of a steel sphere 
attached to a vertical supporting rod and disc, and capable 
of being forced by the application of a suitable weight 
into a mould of the material to be examined, the rate of 
penetration being measured by observation of the depth 
of penetration at various times. It was shown possible to 
obtain, with this apparatus, a constant velocity in the fall 
of the plunger (end effects being neglected) into a block 
of pitch, at temperatures of 20° C. and above. The load- 
velocity relationships in all cases were practically straight 
lines, thus showing that pitch exhibits the characteristics 
of a viscous fluid and not those of a plastic solid. Further, 
it is shown that the slope of the logarithmic consistency 
curve obtained for a pitch with the trough viscometer 
might be extended downwards to the zone of atmospheric 
temperature and still be applicable, since the slope of the 
curve obtained with the plastimeter practically agrees 
with it. 

A most interesting application of the plastimeter was 
made to investigations into the consistency of asphaltic 
bitumens (e.g., Mexphalte). Instead of obtaining a linear 
relationship, a parabolic curve was obtained, showing that 
the natures of pitch and bitumen are fundamentally dif- 
ferent, and that the latter belongs to a class of materials 
in which the viscosity is not independent of the velocity 
gradient. A dispersion of coal in tar behaved similarly 
to the bitumen. Thus, whereas pitch may be regarded 
within practical limits as a true fluid, the asphaltic bitu- 
mens belong to the class of plastics or pseudo-solids, and, 
by dispersing coal in tar, the resulting material possesses 
some of the physical characteristics of bitumen rather than 
the fluid properties of tar. 

These researches have obviously entailed much labour 
with materials which are not ideal when accurate physical 
data are required, and will undoubtedly lead to results of 
practical value in the further utilization of tar and pitch 
for road purposes. 





IN CONTINENTAL. 


COUNTRIES - - - 


MANUFACTURE OF PITCH-COKE IN GERMANY. 

Progress in the manufacture of pitch-coke in Germany 
is described in ‘‘ Brennstoff-Chemie,’”’ 1931, 12, 53-54 
(Industrial Section), April 15. 

The large increase in the production of tar in recent 
years has led to a search for new fields of application. 
Large quantities of tar have been employed for road con- 
struction, but progress in this direction in Germany has 
lagged behind that of Great Britain and America. The 
consumption of tar on German roads was 150,000 metric 
tons in 1930, and 200,000 tons of bitumen were employed 
in addition, though this could have been replaced by 
domestic products. 

Further attention has been given to the question of 
manufacturing pitch-coke suitable for the manufacture of 
electrodes. Though a considerable measure of success had 
been attained, there is a continual stiffening up of the 
specification on the part of the aluminium industry, and 
competition from imported petroleum coke has also to be 
faced. Hence it is difficult to arrive at an economical 
method of manufacture, since this is possible only with a 
low cost for the raw material—pitch. 

The problem has been successfully solved by the Sales 
Syndicate for Tar Products of Essen. After an intensive 
investigation of different pitches and processes, including 
coke ovens, and with the most diverse methods of opera- 
tion, a pitch-coke battery was started up early in 1929 
by the Bergbau AG., of Lorraine, and is now being extended 
in size by 50 p.ct. It will thus be possible to treat annually 
more than 50,000 metric tons of pitch, which corresponds 
to approximately 32,000 tons of pitch-coke at a yield of 
64 p.ct. Thousands of tons of the coke have been supplied 
to large works in Germany and other countries. The erec- 
tion of a second plant in Upper Silesia is under considera 
tion. 

The plant and working procedure are protected by 
patents. Special means are required for charging the pitch 
into the ovens which have just been discharged, and the 
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** ELECTRICIAN ’”» ANNUAL TABLES.* 


In presenting for the 44th year in succession a new edi 
tion of the Annual Tables of Electricity Undertakings, the 
Editor rightly suggests that the publication is too well 
known to all concerned with the electrical industry io 
need more than a brief introduction. Having grown out 
of their earlier form as supplements to ‘‘ The Electrician,” 
they are now claimed to furnish the most complete ayail- 
able record of electrical power undertakings throughout 
the world. 

As usual, the publication is very complete, containing, 
as it does, full particulars of British, Dominion, Colonial, 
American, and foreign electricity undertakings of all kinds, 
The tables, while indispensable to electricians, are not 
without value to the Gas Industry—primarily in connection 
with the price figures given and details of service which 
individual undertakings are prepared to render to their 
consumers. Comparisons are facilitated by the addition to 
each set of figures of the price of gas per therm in the 
districts referred to. The particulars given in connection 
with each district include the number of consumers, the 
owners, the engineer, the system, and details of genera- 
tion and transmission, together with the latest figures of 
output, price, number of public lamps, showrooms, and so 
forth. 

The particulars contained in Tables A, B, and C, dealing 
with British undertakings, are, it is believed, as complete 
and accurate as it is humanly possible to make them, 
and though the information contained in the subsequent 
Tables is necessarily limited in scope, it should be of sufti- 
cient importance to meet the ordinary everyday needs of 
the electrical manufacturer interested in export trade. As 
we have said previously, from practical knowledge of the 
difficulty of compiling such statistics as are here presented, 
we are able to compliment the Editor upon the manner 
in which he has performed his task. 


* “The ‘ Electrician’ Annual Tables of Electricity Undertakings,’’ 1931 
London: Ernest Benn, Ltd. Price, tos. net; postage 9d. extra. 


Abstract Translations from the 
Technical Press of France and Germany 


temperature may only be allowed to fall to a limited extent 
during charging. During “ carbonization ”’ a particular 
heating schedule is required. Only first-class pitch from 
selected tars is suitable. All the constructional materials 
must be specially chosen and specially tested and treated. 

Certain characteristics are required in the coke. Deve 
lopment of pores must be but slight, and the texture must 
be dense, though the specific gravity must be low. Grind- 
ing must produce sharp edged splinters and not granules. 
The volatile content must not exceed 0°6-0°9 p.ct. In 
this respect the pitch-coke has an advantage over petroleum 
coke, since the volatile content of the latter may vary be- 
tween 0°5 and 10 p.ct. in a single boat-load, and this must be 
eliminated by heat treatment. The ash content must also 
be low, and this can be achieved by proper selection of the 
raw material. On an average, the ash content varies be- 
tween 0°5 and 0°8 p.ct. Other special requirements limit 
the content of moisture, sodium chloride, sulphates, silica, 
iron oxide, alumina, phosphorus, and sulphur. 

The future of the pitch-coke industry depends on the 
price of pitch, on the market value of the coke in competi- 
tion with petroleum-coke, on the cost of the process, on 
the adequate utilization of the bye-products, and especially 
on the further development of the aluminium and carbide 
industries, which, as the chief consumers of electrodes, 
have a dominating influence on the amount of pitch-coke 
which can be disposed of. The manufacture of a ton of 
aluminium requires approximately a ton of electrodes and 
thus almost a ton of pitch-coke or petroleum-coke. The 
consumption of aluminium has, however, been affected by 
the large fall in price of other base metals, and in spite 
of reductions in the price of aluminium and of the imposi 
tion of import duties, stocks have accumulated and manu 
facture has had to be restricted. It may be assumed that 
there is everywhere a tendency to the use of lighter struc- 
tures, but steps must be taken to ensure that realization 
of the many uses of aluminium is followed by its extensive 
adoption in practice. 
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- THE “GLYCERIN” 


AS DRYING PROCESS 


Jt is now some two and a half years ago since the first 
“Glycerin”? gas drying plant was put into operation at 
the Colwyn Bay Gas-Works. The plant was installed by 
Messrs. Kirkham, Hulett, & Chandler, Ltd., and was 
erected on the holder outlet, where it has since worked, 
extracting the moisture ‘from the gas, and so rendering all 
syphons and district mains entirely free from water. 
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é i Mr.A.F.H. Knowles, B.Sc.(Lond.), 
of Messrs. Kirkham, Hulett, & 
Chandler, Ltd., describes the pro- 


gress and possibilities of this system 





comes into contact with the glycerin by means of the 
wetted surface of the bundle sheets, and as the moisture is 


extracted the increase in bulk of weak liquor in the final 


bay flows by gravity to the weak liquor tank situated 
below ground. A gauge on the tank indicates the quantity 


of weak glycerin in hand, and the evaporator is put into 


operation, when the tank is full, concentrating the liquor 


a rarer 





Fig. 1.—“‘ Glycerin’’ Dehydration Plant at Colwyn Bay. 
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Fig. 2.Diagram of the “ Glycerin” Gas Drying Plant. 


The plant at Colwyn Bay is illustrated in fig. 1 and is 
shown diagrammatically in fig. 2. It consists of a four 
chamber patent ‘‘ Standard ”’ square type washer-scrubber 
fitted with specially widened corrugated bundles, a Scott 
vacuum evaporator, cooler, and“two tanks. The power is 
obtained from a small 3}-H.e. motor. The glycerin con- 
centration plant consists of a patent tubular evaporator, 
specially designed to work under vacuum and to deal com- 
pletely and automatically with the glycerin in circuit. The 
vacuum and withdrawal pumps are arranged close to the 
motor that drives the washer, and are operated by it. The 
combined power requirement of the two pumps is less than 
1 B.H.P. The method of working is quite simple, and the 
plant merely requires the minimum of attention given to 
other purification plants. 

At the commencement 827 p.ct. crude glycerin was 
placed in the plant, but continued working shows that it is 
sufficient to have the glycerin concentration at 75 p.ct. in 
the inlet bay and 55 p.ct. at the outlet bay. The gas 





to 75 p.ct. and delivering directly to the concentrated 
glycerin tank on top of the washer. The vacuum evapora- 
tor, which is of the tubular type, may be heated by ex- 
haust steam, and re-concentrates the weak glycerin under 
a vacuum of 25 in. at a boiling temperature of 90° to 95° C. 

In Table 1 below are tabulated some tests taken at 
Colwyn Bay to illustrate the results obtained during winter 
and summer working : 








TABLE I. 
‘ | Concentration of Glycerin Final Dew 
Temp.| in Bays. mined Point of Reduction 
a es pe ‘ Dehy in 
Gas —_—_—___—_——— ontent “ . 
Date. — 2 of Gas drated Humidity 
| No. 1. No. 2. No, 3.| No. 4. ua Gas. 
Fahr.| P.Ct. P.Ct. P.Ct. | P Gms. | oF; 
ar. Ct. | P.Ct. | P.Ce. | P.Ct. per C.Ft. Fahr. P.Ct. 
Oct. 20, 1925 62°5 75 71°5 64 64 2°55 38°4 60°0 
Nov. 24,1928| 62°0 | 74 7o0'0 63 60 2°50 37°8 59°5 
Jan. 20, 1929 | 59°0 74 69°0 64 59 2°2c 34°4 60°o 
Aug. 26, 1929 | 80°o 75 73°0 65 62 4°4 53°6 59'0 
Aug. 31, 1929 | 73°5 74 72°0 65 61 3°67 48°1 59'0 





{t may be noticed that in all cases the dew-point is well 
below the ground temperature, which ensures that no 
possible condensations in the mains can occur. THis agrees 
with the general observations made at Colwyn Bay, that 
the mains have been entirely free from water, and that 
during the very frosty spell, two winters ago, not a single 
lamp throughout the district was extinguished. 

The development of the ‘‘ Glycerin ”’ process presents 
many points of interest. The original large-scale experi- 
ments were made at the Nottingham Gas-Works in 1927. 
The results obtained were exceedingly satisfactory, and 
confirmed previous observations on the dehydrating pro- 
perties of¢glycerin, and particularly showed its suitability 
for gas drying. 

Supplementary investigations were undertaken by Dr. 
H. G. Colman in 1928, on a laboratory scale, when an inter- 
esting comparison was made between the relative drying 
powers of glycerin and calcium chloride. Fig. 3 represents 
vapour pressure curves for water and for solutions of 
calcium chloride and crude glycerin. 

The curves show the vapour pressures of various solu- 
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tions and water of a range of temperature from 50° to taken in 1925 by Townsend and Badger (ref. J.LE.C 
June, 1925) on vapour pressure yy es and _ the 


86° Fahr. 
The relative humidity of gas in equilibrium with a par- well-known ‘“ Duhring lines,’’ see fig. 4, show confirm: tory 
results. Fig. 4 also clearly shows the superiority of ordi. 


nary salt crude glycerin over glycerin containing no salt, 


od T 
eine L | it | jeanne Some results published by Swan (ref. J.T.1.) on de- 



































31 + - 
| 
pe ee ee en a oe liquescent materials are of additional interest, showing the 
a ~~~ amount of water absorbed at various relative humiditics at 
a. ) i) “4 < ‘ ° 
oT = ce rf 20° C. by glycerin. 
} SOLUTIONS. a 
ee —t +1 
| Relative humid 
i: 1/2 ce ae r ee i oe ee ity . 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 65 70 75 
« + 22 oe ++ + -+—4- Water absorbed 69 92 12°3 156 196 233 27°1 31°2 374 44°5 538 681 
} | Glycerin, p.ct. . 9°35 91°6 89°1 86°3 836 80°99 78°7 76°2 69°2 65'0 69°5 52'5 
T V.P., he. - + S§ £4 53 C1 veo FH FS. SH 10'S 15:4 133 155 
| 
| The data, together with those for 25° C., show that, 


although at high temperatures the vapour pressure of 
glycerin solutions increases rapidly, at normal aeres 
tures, especially above the concentration of 50 p.ct., the 
temperature influence is not considerable. 



































PLANT AT ILKESTON. 











The second ** Glycerin ”’ dehydration plant has now been 
completed, and is in operation at the Ilkeston Gas-Works. 
It is illustrated in fig. 5. It consists of a two-sectioned 
machine, one section being used for nz aphthale ne extraction 
by means of gas oil, and the other for gas drying. The 
plant has again been placed on the outlet of the holders, 
and, so far as capacity is concerned, it has been arranged 
to throw no more than 4-tenths pressure on the main peak 
loads. At normal load the back-pressure is negligible. 
The only modifications from the Colwyn Bay plant have 
been one or two alterations in the evaporating system, 
which have been made in order to reduce running costs. 
Thus the circulating pump has been dispensed with, and a 
lower storage tank and small hand pump have taken its 
place. Table 2 illustrates the general results which have 
been obtained up to the present time. These are ex- 
tremely satisfactory so far as extraction and back-pressure 
are concerned. 
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ticular solution at any temperature may be obtained by 
dividing the vapour pressure of the solution by that of 
water at that temperature. Similar investigations under- 
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Fig. 4. 


glycerin passing through the evaporator to a high concen- 
tration, as is illustrated in the figures. A normal working 
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reduction ranging between 50 p.ct. and 60 p.ct. is, how- 
ever, sufficient to keep all syphons clear from water. 


Errect ON DistRIBUTION SYSTEM. 


In conclusion, a few words with regard to the effects of 
the “‘ Glycerin ’’ dehydration plant on the distribution sys- 
tem will be of interest. Very soon after the Colwyn Bay 
plant was put into operation, noticeable effects were found 
throughout the syphons in the district. Within three 
months all the syphons and mains throughout the district 
were found to be dry, on both the high and the low pres- 
sure services. The Engineer at Colwyn Bay, after two 
years’ working of the plant, reports that he has been able 
to reduce his outside staff engaged in dealing with com- 
plaints, from six men to one man, and that general com- 
plaints have been reduced by: some 70 p.ct. to 80 p.ct. 
The graph shown in fig. 6 indicates the reduction in the 
number of services cleared since the dehydration plant was 
installed. 

Similar results are already being noticed at Ilkeston, 
where the three trunk main syphons are already free from 
water. 




















This is a display by the Rothesay Corporation Gas Department during a recent Shopping Week. 

Members of the North British Association of Gas Managers who contemplate visiting the town for the 

autumn meeting in September will be pleased to note that Rothesay has a live Gas Department, under 
the energetic management of Mr. T. S. Lockhart. 
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NOTES ON PLANT AND PROCESSES 


A New Immersion Water Heater. 


It has become increasingly apparent to the Gas Industry 
that a definite demand exists among a certain section of 
consumers for a water heater which will successfully fulfil 
three necessary conditions. In many of the modern yet 
modest homes of to-day space is limited, and its conserva- 
tion is a vital issue when any additions to the existing 
scheme are contemplated. In such homes this point of 
view will invariably arise, and the question of introducing 
a means for the provision of constant hot water must 
necessarily be governed to some extent by consideration 
of space. 

Again, when modest circumstances go hand in hand with 
the desire for enhanced domestic efficiency, the problem 
of expense will be examined with a falconic eye. Hence, 
any innovation should be designed to meet this second and 
equally important condition—minimum outlay allied to 
minimum running costs. The third requirement appears 
to eall for simple installation and an avoidance of elaborate 
additions and adjustments. ; 

Messrs. John Wright & Co., of Birmingham, have for 
some time devoted practical thought to the needs of 
smaller homes, and material evidence of this thought may 
be found in the new ‘ Sunwell” gas heated immersion 
water heater, which, from an initial survey, fulfils the 


stipulated conditions in a particularly ingenious and satis- 
factory way. 

This new heater unit, which is designed primarily for 
operation in an existing storage tank, arrives opportunely 
at a time when seasonable weather discourages the fre- 
quent use of the coal fire as a heating agent—an ideal 
time, in fact, to introduce a means for supplying, at low 
cost, a constant hot-water supply without the heat radia- 
tion incidental to the functioning of a coal range. 

In reviewing the various attributes of this interesting 
heater unit, one is struck by the simplicity of design and 
the facile method of co-ordination with existing arrange- 
ments. Actually, the ‘‘ Sunwell ’’ immersion water heater 
is designed for direct connection into a rectangular hot- 
water storage tank which is already connected to the range 
boiler. Fitting is simply effected by cutting a circular 
opening in the wall of the tank for insertion of the heater 
unit, watertight fixing being readily made by means of a 
flange with rubber washer. No modifications of the water 
connections are necessary, thus permitting the use of the 
coal range either as a co-operative or as an alternative 
heating agent. 

Contractors concerned with the installation of heating 
apparatus in the many thousands of homes which are 
springing up under the auspices of local corporations and 
councils may find it profitable to consider the economic 
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and other advantages accruing from the adoption of a 
gas water heater which makes use of the ordinary storage 
tank. 

The efficient operation of the *‘ Sunwell ’’ may be judged 
from a hot-water output which averages 34 gallons per 
hour raised 100° Fahr.—this with a full-on gas consumption 
of only 10 c.ft. per hour. With so low a consumption it 
will be obvious that no necessity for a larger meter or ser- 
vice pipes will arise. 

A valuable economic refinement supplied with the ‘‘ Sun- 
well”? unit is a specially-designed thermostat for inde- 
pendent connection into the storage tank by the same 
fixing method. When the entire water contents of the 
tank approximate 140° Fahr. the thermostat comes into 
action by automatically closing the main gas valve, thus 
reducing consumption to about 2 c.ft. per hour. The 
storage must, however, be properly lagged, and a storage 
tank of 20 gallons capacity will maintain the temperature 
of the water at 140° Fahr. at this low consumption. 

The ‘* Sunwell ’ Sho wi unit is made of cast iron with 
a water face of porcelain enamel so effectively applied that 


”” 


“é 








The “ Sunwell” Immersion Heater complete with 
Lagged Storage Tank. 





The “ Sunwell" Immersion Heater complete with Thermosiat. 





Component Parts of Heater. 


the unit may be used with complete confidence where 
galvanized storage tanks are employed. 

So simple is the method of assembly that periodical 
cleaning of the flue-ways presents none of the difficulties 
one usually associates with the procedure. The release 
of a union gas joint and the removal of two wing nuts 
permit the immediate extraction of the burner and internal 
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parts for exposure to the cleaning process. Of specia: ad. 
vantage in hard-water distric ts is the equally facile renm.ova| 
of the entire heater unit to give access to the water ‘ace, 
so that adhesions of lime may be removed. It is wi rthy 
of comment, however, that the water face of the ‘‘ Sun- 
well’”’ unit itself is so effectively enamelled that firm 
adhesions of lime deposit are rendered negligible. 

The ‘‘ Sunhot ’’ water heater will, of course, more than 
continue to hold its own in its particularly wide sphere of 
application. Nevertheless, it would appear that in house: 
where the question of space is acute and cost a serious 
consideration, the new ‘‘ Sunwell ’”’ should prove a success- 
ful explorer of fresh avenues in the exploitation of ‘‘ con- 
stant loads.”’ 


— 
—_- 





A New Catalogue of Gas Cooking Appliances, 


A selection of high-grade cookers to meet the tastes and 
requirements of almost all households is described and 
illustrated in a valuable new catalogue published by the 
Forth and Clyde and Sunnyside Iron Companies, Ltd., of 
Falkirk. 

The general design of this firm’s cookers is very plain, 
all mouldings being of the simplest nature, reducing to a 
minimum all crevices for the lodgment of grease and dirt, 
while the finish of mottled grey porcelain enamel adds to 
the labour-saving qualities. On the hotplate, the dis- 
tribution of the burners allows of the simultaneous use of 
all. Each size has a reversible grill burner with efficient 
deflector plates. The boiling burners can be supplied either 
of the drilled ring type or of the high-efficiency disc type as 
preferred, and endeavour has been made as far as possible 
to make the burners and grid bars of all sizes interchange- 
able with each other, reducing to a minimum the stocking 
of parts for maintenance purposes. . The grid bars are 
made perfectly plain to facilitate cleaning, and are so con- 
structed that the flame does not impinge on them, but plays 
directly on the vessel only. 

All the firm’s range of “‘ Primula ’’ cookers are fitted 
with ‘‘ Evanheat ’’ bottom flue outlet as standard, and also 
when required with automatic thermostatic heat control, 
a combination which gives an oven available for cooking in 
may part, a uniformity of results, and a lessening of 
labour in the work of cooking. The ‘‘ Gasecon”’ and 
** Gasconade ”’ cookers, when so specified, can be supplied 
in the same way. 

This publication also contains a section dealing with the 
firm’s wash-boilers, types of which are finished in mottled 
enamel, while a final section is devoted to gas hot-closets. 


, 


— 
—_— 





Aerograph Spray Painting and Finishing. 


A new catalogue recently issued by the Aerograph Com 
pany, Ltd., of 43, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1, describes the 
firm’s spray- -painting and finishing equipment in a very 
full and comprehensive manner. Full particulars and 
illustrations are given of the various spray guns and spray- 
ing units manufactured, while details are given of such 
accessories as exhauster fans, turntables, respirators, and 
so on. 

The Aerograph spray gun, states the catalogue, is really 
a high-precision tool. The whole operation, including the 
volume of paint sprayed, is controlled by one lever, per- 
mitting the operator to apply a thick, thin, or medium 
coating with the greatest accuracy, and to write his name 
with the same gun which applies a band of paint from 4 to 
8 in. wide at a stroke. Yet it is so simple to use that the 
average operator becomes perfectly efficient after a few 
hours’ practice. 

The keynote of the Aerograph Companv’s policy is ser- 
vice, and they have built up a really efficient organization 
which is constantly at the disposal of customers. Com- 
petent technical representatives are available to give ad- 
vice on the best method of installing the equipment and 
also free initial instruction in its use. After the plant is 
installed they make frequent service calls to ensure that it 
gives continual satisfaction, and as they have an expert 
knowledge of most finishing processes they are often able 
to give useful assistance in ‘solving troublesome problems. 


————_—_ 


Modern Cooking by Gas. 


The Davis Gas Stove Company, Ltd., of Oxford Street, 
W. 1 (Radiation Ltd., proprietors), have published a very 
attractive booklet dealing with some of their most. up-to- 
date gas cooking apparatus, featuring particularly the 
‘* Alpine New World ”’ series. 

It is remarked that the “‘ Alpine ”’ cooker is deservedly 
the most popular of all Davis high-grade cookers. It is 
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celebrated alike for its economy, its convenience, and its 
cleanliness. Among the outstanding features are the 
** Regulo ’’ oven heat controller (in three of the sizes as an 
extra; included in the other six sizes); bottom flue outlet 
single oven burner; ‘“‘ disc-bar ”’ hotplate and “‘ Vertico ”’ 
safety taps, all of which ‘‘ New World ”’ special features are 
described elsewhere in the present booklet. 

Various types of cooker are illustrated, including the hot- 
top gas range, the ‘* Front Line New World ”’ cooker, and 





see 
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others. The advantages of the “ disc-bar ’’ hotplates and 
‘‘ Rado ”’ burners are set forth, showing that immediately 
above each burner, and forming part of the bars, is a disc, 
and while this provides a firm rest for the smallest vessels, 
the bars themselves enable heavy utensils to be moved from 
burner to burner. The discs also protect the burners from 
spilled food. The operation of the cooker and the 
‘* Regulo ” control is explained, together with other details 
whereby the best results may be obtained. 





Institution of Gas Engineers Examinations 


The following questions were set in the examinations in Gas Engineering and Gas Supply, which were 
held on April 25 and May 2 respectively, under the Education Scheme of the Institution of Gas Engineers 


GAS ENGINEERING. 
ORDINARY GRADE. 
From 2 to 5 p.m. 
(Candidates should attempt not more than six questions.) 
1. (a) Explain the difference between direct and regenerative 


ring. 
(b) Describe the construction of a modern regenerative 
furnace for a retort setting. 
2. (a) Describe the chief products of coal carbonization. 

(b) State the approximate quantity of each which would 

be obtained from one ton of coal. 

3. (a) What are the chief impurities in crude coal gas and 

how are they formed? 
(b) Give reaSons for their removal. ’ 
4. (a) Describe one type of stoking machine and’ explain how 
it is operated. F 
(b) State approximate time required for charging and dis- 
charging a retort. 

5. Describe the construction of the generator of a carburetted 
water gas plant and state the principal chemical reactions 
which take place in the generator (a) during blowing and (b) 
during gas making period. 

6. (a) Describe one type of plant for removing tar or oil fog 

from crude gas. 
(b) Explain how it works. 

7. Describe the apparatus used for the Referees’ test for 
sulphur compounds and explain how it is used. ae 

8. State the chemical reactions involved in the determination 
of ammonia in purified coal gas. 

In a certain test 9°70 c.ft. (corr.) of gas were passed through 


the apparatus, which contained 25°00 c.cs. of 10 sulphuric acid. 


During titration the ‘‘ end-point ’’ was overstepped, 24°60 c.cs. 


‘ 


of i sodium hydroxide being used. The “ end-point’ was 


lu 
ie N : : 
restored by the addition of 1°00 c.cs. of 50 sulphuric acid. 


Calculate the ammonia content of the gas in grains per 100 c.ft. 
corr. 
HiGHER GRADE. 
Part I., from 2 to 5 p.m. 
(Candidates should attempt not more than four questions.) 


Some of the questions in this paper call for sketches. Simple 
line drawings only are required, provided they are clear and 
indicate the principles involved. Sketches should be roughly to 
scale. 

1. Compare the cokes made from any coals you care to select 
in: 

(a) Horizontal retorts. 
(b) Continuous vertical retorts. 
(c) Intermittent vertical chamber oven. 

Describe the characteristics of the selected coals and state 
the districts from which these coals are drawn. 

2. (a) Describe with the aid of sketches the construction of a 

bench of retorts of any one of the three types men- 
tioned in question 1. 
(b) Indicate the different temperatures you would expect 
to find at various points in the settings. 2 
3. (a) Sketch and describe any form of recording gas calori- 


meter. 
(b) What precautions would you take to ensure accurate 
records ? 
4. (a) How much ammonia is present in gas as it leaves a 
horizontal retort? 

Describe briefly how this ammonia is removed, in- 
dicating the quantity you would expect to find re- 
maining in the gas at various points between the 
retorts and the inlet purifiers. 

(b) Sketch an apparatus used for the removal of the final 
traces of ammonia. 
5. (a) Sketch any type of steam boiler with which you are 
familiar and show the travel of the heating gases. 
(b) How much water would you expect to evaporate per lb. 
of fuel when using large coke containing not more 
than 8 p.ct. of ash and 5 p.ct. of water. 


HIGHER GRADE. 
Part II., from 6 to 9 p.m. 
(Candidates should attempt not more than four questions.) 


Some of the questions in this paper call for sketches. Simple 
line drawings only are required, provided they are clear and 
indicate the principles involved. Sketches should ,be roughly 
to scale. 


1. (a) Sketch and describe the construction of a -carburetted 
water gas plant. 

(b) Describe how you would start up such a plant from 
cold, stressing the precautions you would take. 

2. (a) Give your reasons for installing an exhauster. 

(b) ——_ briefly the different types of exhauster avail- 
able. 

(c) Sketch the type you would adopt. What are its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages? 

3. (a) How would you sample a train load consisting of twenty 

wagons of a gas coal with which you are familiar? 

(b) What simple tests would you apply to the sample ob- 
tained ? 

(c) Describe how you would carry out these tests. 

(d) Give the results you would expect to obtain, stating 
the type of coal selected. 

4. (a) Illustrate by sketches the construction of either (i.) a 
waterless gasholder, showing in detail the construc- 
tion of the seal; or (ii.) a spirally guided holder in 
a steel tank. 

(b) What gasholder capacity do you consider satisfactory ? 
Relate your answer to the output of gas, having re- 
gard to the nature of the coal and the type of gas- 
making plant available. 

. (a) Illustrate by sketches the construction of a luteless 
purifier. Show how a gas-tight joint is made between 
the cover and the purifier. 

(b) Give the equations representing the chemical reactions 
which take place in the removal of sulphuretted 
hydrogen by means of oxide of iron and also those 
which take place in the revivification of the oxide. 


or 


DreLoma GRADE. 
Part I., from 2 to 5 p.m. 
(Candidates should attempt not more than four questions.) 


1. (a) Describe by means of sketches a lay-out for a modern 
horizontal retort house to carbonize 200 tons of coal 
per day, with coal and coke handling plant complete, 
assuming the coal to be delivered by rail parallel 
to the retort house. 

(b) State the position in which you would prefer to place 
the producers, giving practical and economic reasons. 

(c) State the number and size of retorts, the weight of 
charge, and the number of charges per day. 

(d) State the number of men required to work the plant 
shown. 

(e) State the carbonizing results (gas and other "products 
per ton of coal) you would expect to obtain from the 
plant described. 

({) What circumstances would lead you to adopt inter- 
mittent vertical chamber ovens or continuous vertical 
retorts in preference to horizontal retorts? 

2. (a) Describe the back-run process in carburetted water gas 
manufacture, and indicate its advantages and dis- 
advantages, if any. 

(b) Enumerate the factors which enter into the heat bal- 
ance of production of carburetted water gas. 

(c) Compare the thermal efficiencies of a carburetted water 
gas plant with and without a waste heat boiler. 

8. (a) Discuss the thermal aspect of waste heat recovery 
from vertical and horizontal retort settings as opposed 
to full recuperation. 

(b) Describe in detail a method whereby the analyses of 
waste gases leaving the combustion chambers of re- 
tort settings (which are commonly used for the pur- 
pose of controlling the secondary air supply) can also 
‘be used to calculate the total thermal equivalent of 
the coal gas leakage from the retorts. 








or: 

3a. (a) Compare the composition, use, and testing of (i.) silica, 
(ii.) silicious, (ii.) fireclay refractories, and enumerate 
any special precautions you would take in building- 
up and use of silica materials. 

(b) Explain fully how you would proceed to dry and bring 
up to carbonizing temperature a newly completed 
bench of retort settings constructed in silica. 

t. (a) What particular features would you specify in order to 

meet gas-works conditions in (i.) electric generators, 
(ii.) electric motors, (iii.) electric switchgear? State 
the kind of current favoured and give reasons. 

(b) State the more important provisions contained in the 
** Standard Conditions of Contract ’’ as approved and 
recommended by the Institution of Gas Engineers and 
the Society of British Gas Industries. 

5. If you were called upon to design a coke grading plant to 
deal with 50 tons of coke per hour, and to be erected over bun- 
kers for serving both road and rail traffic, what grades would 
you provide for and what type of screen would you install? 

Give sketches and description, with reasons for your choice. 

What are the characteristics of a good coke for domestic 
purposes. 

DrptoMa GRADE. 


Part II., from 6 to 9 p.m. 
(Candidates should attempt not more than four questions.) 


1. Summarize shortly the principal provisions of each of the 
following Acts: 


(a) Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847. 

(b) Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1871. 

(c) Gas Regulation Act, 1920. 

(d) Gas Undertakings Act, 1929. 

2. (a) Outline the principles of gas dehydration by any 
established method. State the approximate working 
cost of the process and indicate how the advantages 
from the use of dry gas may be expected to justify 
the cost. 

(b) Describe a test for ascertaining the water content of 
the gas and state the degree of dryness you would 
aim at. 

3. (a) Give the names of the recording gas calorimeters which 
have been certified by the Gas Referees for use in 
official testings and summarize the unique features 
of each instrument. 

(+) Describe with sketches the principal parts of one in- 
strument, 

(c) State the working of the instrument and the physical 
laws which control its action. 

(d) What is the difference between “ gross ”’ 
calorific power ? 


tw 


and ‘‘ net ”’ 


or: 


3a. Enumerate and describe with sketches a fan type of gas 
booster in common use, giving typical curves of volume, pres- 
sure, and speed characteristics. Sketch the means adopted to 
prevent interruption of the supply in the event of the booster 
stopping. 

t. (a) State the most advantageous manner of employing the 
plant used in the elimination of ammonia from coal 
gas and the method of working the same. 

(b) State the maximum strength it should be possible to 
work up the ammoniacal liquor and the quantity of 
water, if any, necessary to reduce the ammonia in 
the gas to 3 grains per 100 c.ft. 

(c) Review any new process by means of which the financial 
loss which so generally occurs to-day in the disposal 
of gas-works ammoniacal liquor may be reduced. 

5. (a) What are the main factors responsible for unaccounted- 
or gas? 

(b) Describe any instrument used as a gas leakage indi- 
cator. State the physical law determining its con- 
struction, and the manner of its use in practice. 


GAS SUPPLY. 
ORDINARY GRADE. 
From 2 to 5 p.m. 
(Candidates should attempt not more than six questions.) 


1. Give a typical analysis of town gas, and state briefly what 
yuu know of the physical properties and calorific values of the 
various constituents. 

2. Why is uniformity of gas pressure of great importance in 
gas supply? To what are variations due, and what can be 
done in practice to keep them within proper limits at reasonable 
cost? 

3. A dry gas meter on test develops a substantial leak in the 
outer case of one of the measuring chambers. Supposing the 
meter to be working continuously, what proportion of the 
escaping gas would pass unregistered ? 

Give reasons for your answer, and explain by means of a 
sketch. . 

4. For what purposes in connection with gas supply are the 


following metals used, and why? 
Cast iron. Lead. Mercury. 
Wrought iron. Tin. Brass. 
Steel. Copper. Aluminium. 


5. Give reasons for the present tendency for luminous flames 
to be used in gas appliances wherever practicable in preference 
to bunsen flames. 
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In what circumstances must bunsen flames be used? _ 

6. Describe, with the aid of sketches, one method of disiant 
control of gas lighting for domestic purposes. What precautions 
should be taken when installing the system? 

7. Gas appliances are sometimes fitted with flues and some- 
times without them. Explain fully why this is so, and make a 
sketch of a typical flue equipment for a water heater. 

8. What is understood by the following terms when applied 
to industrial apparatus? 

Primary and secondary air. 
Recuperation. 

Natural draught. 

Air blast. 

Back-pressure valve. 
Combustion space. 
Insulation. 

Reducing atmosphere. 


HiGHER GRADE. 
Part I., from 2 to 5 p.m. 
(Candidates should attempt not more than five questions.) 


1. (a) State an analysis of a town’s gas; show by chemical 
formula the oxidation of each combustible and calcu- 
late the approximate calorific value per c.ft. 

(b) Assume a gas has a calerific value of 500 B.Th.U. per 
c.ft. at N.T.P. and sufficient water vapour to exert a 
partial pressure of 0°4 in. mercury. If the gas is de- 
hydrated until the partial pressure of the water 
vapour is reduced to 0°16 in. of mercury, what will 
the calorific value of the gas become? 


2. Show that Pole’s formula is consistent with the statement 
that the frictional force (the product of the area of the cross 
section of the pipe and the pressure loss between its ends) re- 
sisting the flow of gas in a pipe of length L is directly pro- 
portional to: 


(a) the square of the velocity of flow, 
(b) the internal surface of the pipe, and 
(c) the specific gravity of the gas. 


Why is Pole’s formula inapplicable when the loss of pressure 
between the ends of the pipe is relatively high (say) 10 lbs. per 
square inch? 

3. Show how you would use a pressure gauge to diagnose a 
complaint of *‘ bad supply ”’ to gas appliances in a consumer’s 
house. 

Construct a hypothetical case to illustrate how the fault can 
be located. 

In what circumstances do you consider (a) service governors, 
(b) appliance governors, desirable? 

4. In what ways is metallic corrosion of importance in gas 
supply, and what can be done to combat it? 

5. To what statutory tests are meters subject before they be- 
come legal measuring instruments? In what ways and to what 
extent may the accurate registration of dry meters be impaired 
in the course of time? 

6. Two plans for lighting a main thoroughfare are under con- 
sideration, one is for high candle power units, 25 ft. above 
ground, and the other for moderate candle power units, 18 ft. 
above ground. Discuss the relative merits of each plan. If the 
spacing height ratio is 8, what candle power must be provided 
to give a midspan horizontal illumination of 0°3 ft. candle at 
ground level by each plan? 


HicGHer GRaDE. 
Part II., from 6 to 9 p.m. 
(Candidates should attempt not more than five questions.) 


1. What is meant by a “heat balance? ’’ What would you 
give as heat balances for the following appliances? 


(a) Ordinary gas fire. 

(b) Central heating installation. 

(c) Gas engine. 

(d) Gas heated refrigerator. 

(e) Low-consumption storage water heater. 


2. The heating unit (10 c.ft. per hour) of a thermal storage 
heater has an efficiency of 75 p.ct. and 2 c.ft. of gas per hour is 
required to keep the water in the insulated cylinder at 150° 
Fahr. Assuming the temperature of the cold water to be 50° 
Fahr. calculate the cost of gas per 10 gallons of water at 
150° Fahr. when water is used at the rate of 10, 20, 40, and 
80 gallons per day respectively. Price of gas 9d. per therm. 

3. Explain the principles underlying the design of a gas 
heated refrigerator, and describe the essential features of the 
gas heating equipment. 

4. What practical use can be made of the following instru- 
ments in connection with gas supply ? 


(a) Gravitometer. 
(b) Pyrometer. 
(c) Photometer. 
(d) Spectroscope. 


Describe one of them in detail. with a sketch. 

5. Compare the heat balances of gas manufacture and elec- 
tricity generation from coal, and state the relative efficiencies of 
utilization of gas and electricity for heat, light, and power. 

6. What do you understand by the term automatic mixture 
control? Briefly describe its advantages as applied to indus- 
trial apparatus. 
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Merchandising and the Gas Industry 


By H. D. Mappen, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., of Cardiff. 


[A Paper read before the Southern Association of Gas Engineers and Managers (Eastern Section)] 


When Mr. Carmichael asked me to write a paper for your 
District Association of the Southern Association of Gas 
Engineers and Managers, I accepted it as an honour 
coming from your Association, and a compliment from my 
friend, your Chairman. In my reply to his request, I 
asked if he would be prepared to accept a paper with the 
title as above, and I am pleased that he at once agreed. 

In the minds of the unthinking section of the public, and 
even in the mentalities of some administrators of gas 
undertakings, there is an inferiority complex regarding the 
future of gas and its products. Having in view the con- 
tinued success of gas undertakings in countries like the 
United States of America, Germany, Switzerland, &c., 
where the electricity supply is at a very cheap rate, and 
those countries where water power is available, also sub- 
tropical undertakings like Rio de Janeiro, where the gas 
output has been trebled in a few years, and the success 
since 1913 to the undertaking in the Philippine Islands, it 
is quite time that any pessimism regarding our Industry 
should be relegated to the limbo of lost things, and a full 
gas-mindedness take its place. 

I am sure no apology is needed for reviewing the ques- 
tion of salesmanship in the Industry; and the writer has 
endeavoured to visualize it in its broadest sense. Hence 
the unusual title, to British ears, of ‘‘ Merchandising.”’ 


A New RESPONSIBILITY. 


To the lay mind, salesmanship may convey the im- 
pression of the act of selling an article or appliance, and 
finishing at that; but to our Industry, the supply of an 
article, whether a gas-consuming appliance or a product of 
carbonization, is the initial Stage of a new responsibility. 
en the use of the word ‘“‘ Merchandising.”’ 

This paper is intended to take the widest possible view 
of Merchandising or Salesmanship in our Industry; and as 
it would be impossible to enumerate all the fundamental 
details necessary to plan and build a successful selling 
campaign, I venture to believe that the following points 
will be accepted by the Industry as axioms: 


(a) That the supervision of the manufacture at the 
works, aims at ideal conditions in the production of 
a gas that is as nearly constant in specific gravity, 
composition, and calorific value, as possible. 

(b) That the coals used for carbonization are carefully 

. selected, and, if of several descriptions, scientifically 
blended to assist good carbonizing practice, and to 
provide a good coke and tar. The coke should be 
low in ash, moisture, and ignition index, and the tar 
eminently suitable for further treatment and recti- 
fication. 

(c) That the gas is distributed at as regular a pressure 
as possible, and at such pressure as will contribute 
to perfect combustion and service throughout the 
area of the undertaking. 

(d) That all gas-consuming appliances are adjusted to 
utilize to the fullest advantage the gas consumed 
under the most efficient methods, and, furthermore, 
that the undertaking has a complete record of all 
installations on a card index system: 


The acceptance of these items as basic principles, I ven- 
ture to suggest, will not be challenged by critical en- 
gineers; and the next point is the consideration of the 
methods of the marketing of the gaseous fuel and the other 
products obtained by the carbonization of coal. 


A New PROBLEM. 

The problem we have to face to-day is an entirely differ- 
ent one from that prevailing before the war. At that 
period the works, distributing, and sales staffs were more 
or less in watertight compartments, and each section more 


or less resented the intrusion of another section. If that 
day has not entirely passed, it is rapidly doing so; and 
there is generally growing recognition that every employee 
of a gas undertaking i is a potential salesman, and a valu- 
able publicity agent in the circles in which he and his 
family move. 

The stern competition we have to face from electricity, 
oil, and coal, and the attempts of coke oven owners to in- 

vade the domestic coke markets we have built up, make it 
imperative that we should add to our armament every 
potential weapon, and take care that each one is sharpened 
and ready for immediate use. The efforts of the manage- 
ment with adequate advertising can do much, but the 
whole-hearted co-operation of every employee is a very 
powerful and far-reaching weapon. 

In most cities and towns the personnel of the gas under- 
takings is relatively large proportionately to the inhabi- 
pd and is representative of most of the various walks 
of life 

If the interests of all employees are aroused, a large 
number of useful propagandists are enlisted in all circles 
of society, ready at all times and in all places to champion 
the service of our Industry given through its products to 
the community. 

In the case of my own Company, all the staff and men 
employed at the manufacturing station are kept informed 
of the activities of the gas salesmen, also of new appliances, 
and the special quarterly seasonal propaganda. 

Arrangements are made by the Chief Salesman to have 
an after-lunch chat with them in their messrooms, and the 
necessary apparatus is sent down and exhibited. While 
the men have their smoke, the salesman explains the 
special points of the campaign and the facilities that are 
offered to the consumers. He then invites questions and 
gives full explanations, and copies of the literature which 
is about to be sent out are distributed. Thus the men on 
the manufacturing side are cognisant of the Company’s 
publicity campaign before the consumers, and know that 
the snecial showroom window displays, Press advertise- 
ments, and brochures to the consumers, being coincident, 
are part of an organized campaign in which they have vital 
personal interest and early knowledge. 

Furthermore, all the men on the manufacturing side 
have a standing invitation to call at any of the showrooms 
with their wives, and see the latest gas appliances. In the 
event of an Exhibition where the Company has a stand, 
everv officer and man receives a couple of free tickets of 
admission. 

These arrangements tend to link up the interest of the 
works man with that of the sales staff; and I can assure 
> meeting they are appreciated and taken full advantage 
of. 


, 


Co-ORDINATION OF PROPAGANDA. 


Co-ordination of special showroom window displays, 
Press advertisements, and detailed brochures sent to the 
consumer is powerfully assisted in its publicity if the 
whole of the employees are first in possession of the facts, 
for they enthusiastically assist to form public opinion, and 
so help the officers from the Sales of Gas Department. 

‘On the other hand, gas salesmen, showroom attendants, 
collectors, rental clerks, gasfitters, ‘&e. , who come in daily 
contact with the consumer should be encouraged to take 
interest in the manufacture of gas and residual products— 
viz., coke, tars, and ammonia compounds. It is my Com- 
pany’s practice to arrange periodically for parties of the 
office and distribution staff to visit the works and have the 
processes of manufacture explained, and to be shown how 
great care is exercised to provide the public (1) with a con- 
stant value gas, (2) with good machine cut and graded 
coke, and (8) to acquaint the public of the domestic uses 
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of sulphate of ammonia, household ammonia, and preserva- 
tive tars. 

These officers and men are in daily touch with many 
consumers, and do an immense amount of useful work 
in promoting the sales of the products mentioned among 
the ordinary domestic consumers, and so materially assist 
the work of the officers who have the special duty of the 
sale of these products. In this direction lies a very wide 
ramification of publicity, especially if the staff and men 
have been given careful instruction. 

On the occasions of the visits of the outdoor staff to the 
manufacturing station, it is my Company’ s practice to 
provide tea in the messroom, and invite questions on points 
from anyone who desires to obtain further information. 

Briefly, the point is this: If the outdoor staff have a 
clear and intelligent knowledge of the care taken in the 
manufacture of gas and the residual products, it is a valu- 
able asset to the undertaking on the one hand, while on 
the other hand the Works Staff add to the total weight of 
publicity by their intelligent interest. 


District OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS. 


The district offices and showrooms have for many years 
fulfilled a special function—i.e., the supply of gas-using 
apparatus to the consumer. One would ask, Is this the 
long view? It is conceded that this was the original funda- 
mental object of the district showroom; but a gas under- 
taking has many ramifications interdependent on each 
other. 

If you will accept the principle that the undertaking 
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must co-operate as a whole, then the showrooms should 
reflect all the sales interest and merchandising effort of 
the gas undertaking. The revenue from sales of gas is the 
premier item on the revenue side of the balance- sheet, but 
the unit selling price per thousand or per therm is largely 
governed by the amounts received from the sale of re- 
sidual products; the greater the returns from these the 
lower the selling price of our chief commodity is made 
possible. 

My Company make a practice of giving prominence in 
every district office showroom, and also at each exhibition, 
to special exhibits of machine-cut and graded coke fuels, 
tar for preservative purposes and path-making, and sul- 
phate of ammonia for pot and plot; and they are now add- 
ing bottled products of laundry and household ammonia. 

Periodically—that is, at suitable seasonal times—the 
showroom windows are wholly devoted to special exhibits 
of 

(a) Coke. 


(b) Sulphate of ammonia. 


(c) Prepared tars for 
uses. 


pathmaking and_ preservative 


These displays are assisted by Press advertisements to 
focus public opinion very strongly on the product it is de- 
sired to stress. 

The illustration given in this paper indicates the line 
taken to attract publie attention; and to indicate the use- 
fulness of such a procedure it may be instanced that in 
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one week, during a recent special coke exhibition window, 
over 300 domestic users were added to the coke card index 
from one showroom alone. 

In order to advertise, and to encourage the consumers 
generally to take advantage of every service, the Indusiry 
can offer prepared tar for pathmaking, or made up as a 
preservative paint, in one, two, and five gallon tins, ready 
for use, and labelled with "full instructions for use. In my 
undertaking, these are on show and for sale in all district 
office showrooms, 

A similar service is offered in the case of sulphate of 
ammonia, which is put up in bags of 7 and 14 lbs. with 
printed instructions thereon, or in 3 lb. cartons, as shown 
in the accompanying photograph. 

The consumer is therefore able to call at any showroom 
and purchase the above-mentioned products, either placing 
an order for delivery, or, as many do, ¢ carrying it away 
themselves. There is a very definite field for these smail 
quantities of our products—no plot or garden is too small 
to benefit by the use of sulphate. Parodying the name of 
a well-known play, “‘ It Pays to Fertilize.”’ 

There is a ready market in the town home and the 
countryside for 2 or 5 gallon drums of tar; in fact, we 
experience a very useful sale from the surrounding dis- 
tricts, as the drums are available at a moment’s notice, 
and, being sealed, can be taken away in a motor car. 


MAKING THE INDUSTRY INTERESTING. 


In my address to the Institution of Gas Engineers 
three years ago, when I had the honour to be President, 
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some words I said were to the effect that the pendulum 
had swung, and that the intelligent public were becoming 
more interested in the problems of carbonization than in 
electricity. I am convinced that the showroom publicity 
of our manufactured residual products, and the marketing 
thereof in small quantities, materially assist in supporting 
this opinion, and place the utility service of the Industry 
on a higher plane. The more varied the services we are 
able to render to the consumer, the greater is the ap- 
preciation of the importance of the Gas Industry in the 
national life. 

Reference has been made to the publicity necessary to 
raise the status of coke as a clean smokeless fuel, 
suitable for domestic purposes. Machine cutting and care- 
ful grading, with storage in covered-in bunkers is one step; 
but marketing is equally important. 

The bearing of the revenue from coke upon the selling 
price of gas does not require reiteration, but the methods 
of merchandising demand careful consideration, instead of 
being, as they too frequently are, allowed to take care of 
themselves, and thus relegated to a position of secondary 
importance. 

It is imperative that the sales of all residuals, and 
especially coke, should be in the hands of an officer who 
has a practical knowledge and experience of their utility 
and potential applications, and who possesses the pre- 
eminent qualities of a salesman. 

Consumers and potential users should be able to com- 

mand the services of a man who is thoroughly qualified to 
advise them. Until recent years coke was the Cinderella 
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of Fuels, and it behoves all gas undertakings to so arrange 
their selling organization that past neglect is changed to 
intensive propaganda, until coke is recognized for what it 
is, viz., a first-class solid fuel for home purposes. There is 
ample scope to dispose of the whole of the coke produced 
in British gas-works for purely domestic use. , 

The collaboration of the chief coke salesman with the 
wal and coke merchants of the town is an important 
initial step—their goodwill is a great asset, and their 





co-operative effort, supported by the concession of special 
merchants’ terms, will do much to enlarge the sphere of 
coke sales and popularize its use. 

These merchants should be treated as good friends, and 
encouraged to visit the works to observe the care now 
taken in the production and preparation of the sized cokes. 


COMPETITION FROM COKE-OVEN COKE. 


It may be that the Members of your District Association 
have had, as yet, little or no experience of the competition 
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from graded and sized coke from coke ovens. May the 
writer suggest that this competition is a very real one, 
which will extend its scope, and that it can be countered 
only by putting the residuals organization on an equally 
efficient plane of skilled salesmanship as the Sales of Gas 
Department is being raised to where electrical competition 
has to be met. 

The Officer in charge of coke sales should follow up every 
new user, see that the sized fuel supplied is perfectly suit- 
able for the apparatus in which it is used. He should be 
in daily touch with the works, and be informed daily of 
the ash and moisture contents of the coke produced, and 
also visit the works and assure himself that the qualities 
of the coke and the care given to the loading are up to his 
standard of sales requirement. Furthermore, he should 
have direct appeal to the chief chemist for assistance on 
every occasion when he requires guidance on matters 
either inside the works, on consumers’ premises, or in con- 
nection with the use of tar on the roads, where chemical 
and physical problems occur. Also he should be in the 
closest touch with the chief of the gas sales department, 
whose staff and publicity opportunities can render him 
much assistance. 

Farms and large residences in the surrounding rural dis- 
tricts of our areas offer a good opening for the sales of coke, 
tar, and other residuals, if the occupiers are kept regu- 
larly supplied with literature concerning the uses of the 
individual products. Our practice is to keep a record of 
all the farms within a large radius, and to supply the occu- 
pants with suitable literature. In this way quite a good 
— has been built up for tar, sulphate, and graded 
cokes. 

The District Agricultural Shows offer .opportunities for 
exhibition of these products, and my Company have a 
marquee for this purpose, and on such occasions we are 
supported by the personnel of the Sulphate of Ammonia 
Federation and the British Road Tar Association, who en- 
sure that the exhibits prove a very great attraction. 

Co-operation between the Company and the local agri- 
cultural merchants and seedsmen provides an additional 
outlet for sulphate in small and remunerative quantities, 
and also to some degree helps in the disposal of graded 
coke and tar in the countryside. In fact, my Company 
deliver residual products under these conditions as far as 
twenty miles from the works, by road service. 

With the present low prices of sulphate of ammonia, 
other markets are being sought as additional outlets for 
ammonia products. The preparation and sale of lawn 
sand offers one practical way. another that of household 
and laundry liquid ammonia. The market for these may 
appear small at the moment, but will no doubt pay if well 
worked up. 


SALE OF Tar. 


The returns for tar have not been as good recently as 
desired, but there is evidence of the growing popularity of 
this product for non-skid road making, and a potential 
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market for path construction to the elimination of stone or 
concrete flags in residential areas. 

For road making, the delivery of tar in wooden barrels 
should be considered obsolete... To encourage Contractors 
to give favourable consideration to the use of tar, we, as 
an Industry, must be prepared to deliver the tar in tank 
wagons on the roadside into their spraying machines, at a 
temperature suitable for immediate use on the roads, thus 
saving the contractor’s men’s time, and producing an 
economy in the working costs of tar spraying. 

The sale of tarred macadam, ready for the consumers’ 
use for garden path making, offers another outlet for the 
disposal of our product. 

Reverting to salesmanship in respect of gas pure and 
simple, this must be reviewed in two essential parts—viz. : 


(a) Domestic; 
(b) Trade and industrial; 


the objective being to provide an increased load factor on 
the works. 


CHANGED CONDITIONS. 


As an Industry we must realize that since the year 1914 
several factors have come into being which influence our 
sales activities. 

During the war period and for a year or two afterwards, 
the domestic and industrial uses of gas developed enor- 
mously, owing to the exceptional circumstances that 
existed, including abnormal heat requirements in trade 
and industry during that period. 

To-day we are faced with a wave of trade depression 
which enforces economy in the homes of the people; and to 
this we must add the enormous advance in efficiencies of 
gas appliances and the consequent rapid displacement of 
old-type cookers, fires, heaters, &c., with the resultant 
effect of slowing-down progress in the rate of gas output. 
Another cause to be added is that of the entirely altered 
habits of living in the average home. Cheap motor cars 
enable households to be away, and the provision of meals 
on such days often consists of picnic fare, to the detriment 
of the gas cooking load. To combat the disadvantage to 
the Gas Industry of the use of tinned foods and shop- 
cooked foods in the average home, we must organize our 
staffs to include lady domestic cookery demonstrators who 
can operate over the district in small halls, at girl guides’ 
meetings, and at every possible local opportunity. The 
value of simple meals which can be easily prepared in the 
gas cooker, and, what is more, the value of the oven itself 
for household baking, should be demonstrated. I am not 
advocating lectures on high-class cookery, but simple and 
effective household dishes which will appeal to the bulk of 
our consumers. Increased sales of gas lie in this direction, 
and the demonstrator should concentrate on advocacy of 
the gas cooker. 


PREPAYMENT CONSUMERS. 


The standard of living has wonderfully improved during 
the past decade, and the artisan dwelling, in which 80 p.ct. 
of the population of these Isles live, is receptive to the 
advantages of domestic hot water and the value of the gas 
fire in the home. As most of these homes are coin-meter 
consumers who pay a higher price for their gas, it is good 
business that gas undertakings should offer them further 
facilities than the lighting points and the cooker usually 
installed. 

After a complete inspection and canvass of our slot con- 
sumers, my Board decided to modernize every lighting 
point of these consumers, and replace obsolete brackets and 
pendants with modern solid-drawn fittings, complete with 
our standard burner, mantle, and globe. The slot con- 
sumers appreciated this service, and have since been 
offered a 5-radiant gas fire at the rate of 1s. per quarter. 
Full advantage was taken of this offer, and from the ex- 
perience gained it can be recommended as a good sales 
proposition. 

he 5-radiant fire consumes gas to the extent of about 
1d. per hour, and this is understood and appreciated by the 
consumer, as it is well within reach of his pocket. If fires 
are fixed irrespective of the number of radiants or hourly 
consumption, the campaign is rendered futile after a very 
short period, owing to the comparatively high cost; but the 
“penny an hour ”’ size appeals to, and satisfies, the aver- 
age artisan consumer. 

Among ordinary consumers there is a very large field in 
connection with the installation of wash-boilers, geysers, 
and water heaters. With the two latter, however, the in- 
stallation cost is a heavy burden even if spread over 8 or 5 
year hire-purchase payments. 

For very many years past small houses have been 
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constructed with a saddleback boiler fitted in the kitchey 
or living room where the solid fuel fire is in operation, tg 
give a supply of hot water. It is possible to utilize thi, 
saddleback in the summer months, when coal fires are yp. 
necessary, by using a specially constructed portable burne; 
which can be placed under the arch and removed when no 
in use. The accompanying photograph shows the type of 
burner we have introduced in Cardiff for this purpose. The 
charge for running the necessary pipe, together with , 
length of flexible tubing, the special burner referred to, 
and also a gas poker for lighting or re-kindling the fire jy 
the winter months, is £1, or is spread over four quarterly 
payments of 5s. each. It is evident that this is a great 
boon at very small cost, and opens up a large field of 
consumers who cannot afford the cost of an expensive 
installation. 





is, 











From practical tests taken with such a burner, it has 
been proved that 30 gallons of hot water can be provided 
in a reasonable period at a cost for gas of 2d. This cost 
varies slightly in different systems of hot water installa- 
tions, but is very small for the great advantage of hot 
water supply during summer months. 


Tue Licutine Loap. 


From previous remarks you will have gathered that the 
writer has been keen on the retention of the lighting load, 
and on getting additional lighting points in wherever possi- 
ble. The presence of lighting in the house offers oppor- 
tunity for the installation of other gas-consuming 
apparatus at small cost; and as a further possible outlet 
for domestic supplies may I suggest the examination of the 
new chromium-finished bowl heating for bathrooms? The 
latest type is of very high finish and is particularly useful 
for these small rooms. Sir Leonard Hill, F.R.S., in a re- 
cent paper, has drawn attention to its usefulness and the 
curative properties of the heat emanating from it. 

In the trade and industrial world there is a large open- 
ing for gas for heat treatment. and it is surprising, even 
in towns which are mainly residential, how many oppor- 
tunities there are for gas fuel. It is impossible, in a paper 
of this description, to go into details, but this field cannot 
be cultivated by the ordinary salesman or gasfitter. We 
have found by experience that well-educated young men. 
after a course of mechanical engineering training, followed 
by some laboratory and drawing office experience, with the 
necessary technical college studies, are particularly com- 
— to discuss problems of heat treatment in workshops, 

c. 

At the present time the advantages of gas in the ordinary 
workshop are not fully realized. As an instance of this, 
although perhaps not applicable in your own area, I might 
say that we have recently had before us a problem for heat 
treatment in a tinplate works. One of the most important 
points evolved was that the quality of the tinplate was 
much improved after annealing by town gas; and this pro- 
cess has opened up considerable possibilities of stamping 
such tinplates into multitudinous shapes without fear of 
cracking. This being so, the cost of the gas for the pur- 
pose is well repaid to the manufacturer, in the improved 
adavtability of his product. 

The subject matter read to you to-day covers such a 
vast field that it is impossible to do more than simply 
indicate where possibilities of increasing gas consump- 
tions may be found; and if the paver suggests other things 
to vour minds, it will have achieved its purpose. Our 
work as an Industry must be for the develonment of every 
potential outlet for gas consumption. and I would like to 
conclude with a quotation which I notice Sir Francis Good 
enough recently used in one of his papers, and which we 
have had printed and posted up in our Sales of Gas 
Department : 


“The Price of Progress is Eternal Vigilance.’’ 
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British Commercial Gas Association 


Scottish District Conference 


A Scottish District Conference of the B.C.G.A. was held 
in the Technical College, Galashiels, on Thursday, April 30, 
when Mr. JAMES Dorwarp, Chairman of the Galashiels Gas 
Company, presided, and welcomed the delegates. It was 
intimated that Sir Francis Goodenough, C.B.E., Executive 
Chairman of the British Commercial Gas Association, was 
unable to attend the conference owing to an important and 
urgent business meeting in London. He forwarded his 
paper, however, which was read by Mr. W. M. Mason, 
Manager of the Association. 


GAS SERVICE IN HOME AND INDUSTRY. 


By Sir Francis GoopenoueGu, C.B.E., Executive. 
Chairman of the B.C.G.A. 


I am very sorry that an urgent business meeting in 
London has prevented me from attending the Scottish Con- 
ference, but I sincerely wish it, and the delegates, every 
success. 

The Gas Industry is linked up with the everyday needs 
of the home, the comfort and well-being of rich and poor 
alike. The Gas Industry is also linked up with the every- 
day needs of industry, the bodily welfare of the employees, 
and the financial success of the employers in factory, work- 
shop, and commercial house. As in the home gas serves 
both rich and poor, so in the industrial and commercial 
field gas influences for good the employers, the workmen, 
and those (whether ratepayers or shareholders) who find 
the money for the enterprise. 

Being a competitive Industry, we realize that condi- 
tions to-day are more severe than in any period of our 
history of a century and a quarter. Our youthful rivals- 
electricity and oil—are each making a bid for our field 
of service. But no man worthy the name—least of all a 
true Secot—asks that the way of life shall be easy, with 
no lions in the path. 

We of the Gas Industry, therefore, do not fear, but 
rather welcome, competition, so long as it is fair. But 
we must make up our minds to apply ourselves even more 
strenuously than in the past to fit ourselves more 
thoroughly, each for his particular job. 

The extension of electricity, either in the home or in 
industry, need not, and should not, necessarily mean a 
diminution in the use of gas. All our fuel energy in this 
country, excepting only imported oil, comes from coal as 
a raw material. At the present time only one-sixth of the 
coal used annually in this country goes through the gas 
or electricity works or is otherwise ‘‘ treated ’’ to render 
it smokeless. The rest is used ‘‘ raw,’’ creating smoke and 
dirt and destroying life and property. It cannot be too 
strongly urged on the younger generation, upon whom the 
brunt of the future fighting will rest, that, while there 
may be some transference of gas business to electricity or 
of electric business to gas, the still unconverted five-sixths 
of coal users are those to whom both industries should 
address themselves, each in the sphere of heat, light, or 
ood best suited to it and economically useful to the 
public. 


AMAZING GROWTH oF GaAs. 


Since the end of the war the demand for gas has been 
steadily increasing owing, in no small measure, to the 
growing activity of its salesmen. The year ended 1920 
showed a national consumption of gas amounting to some 
260,000 million c.ft. per annum. The year ended 1930 
showed the consumption in ten years to have risen to nearly 
330,000 millions—or, in therms, taking an average of 470 
B.Th.U. per c.ft., an annual output respectively of 1222 
million therms in 1920, rising to 1551 million therms in 
1930. Let us look at the figures in terms of consumers. 
Scores of thousands of new houses are having gas laid on. 
During 1930 more than 161,000 gas points were fitted in 
some 29,000 new houses in the district of one English gas 
undertaking alone. In Scotland one undertaking reports 
that out of 40,734 new houses erected since the war 39,158 
have gas cookers, fires, and wash-coppers. These figures 
‘which are only typical) are proof that gas is forging ahead 
in spite of competition. 

Whatever merits or demerits there may be in the various 
competitive appliances now on the market for cooking, 
warming rooms, and providing hot water in our homes, the 
fact remains that gas appliances have been chosen to render 


these essential services in the vast majority of the new 
houses built during the last twelve years. 

In regard to industry, it is true to say that, through the 
agency of the B.C.G.A., manufacturers in the smallest 
towns of Great Britain have behind them the pooled re- 
sources and experience of the larger gas undertakings— 
of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, 
Newcastle, Sheftield, and the London undertakings, to 
name but the largest. In Birmingham alone, with its ex- 
cellent laboratory for the service of industrialists, more 
than thirty different manufactures are carried on in which 
gas plays an important part—from motor-cars and motor 
accessories to cocoa and confectionery. 

A fuel survey of the whole country has also shown that 
gas is being used in some 3000 trades for an average of 
seven processes in each. To all these industries and to 
industry generally throughout the country the Birming- 
ham Industrial Research Laboratories, and those at Wat- 
son House, London, have rendered, and are rendering, 
valuable help. 

In the course of their evolution, the function of the 
laboratories has widened enormously from their original 
object, which was to increase the gas load by helping the 
industrialists to use gas in the right way. Experimental 
work on gas apparatus has led to experimental work on 
the products of the apparatus. For instance, research on 
lead melting furnaces for making accumulator plates gave 
rise to three years of very illuminating research on accumu- 
lators in general. Work on metal melting and heat treat- 
ment necessitated metallurgical experiments and testing 
machines for strength of materials, so that now the De- 
partment has chemical and metallurgical laboratories and 
testing machines for loads up to 100 tons. 

But, in the words of the late Lord Melchett, ‘‘ Research 
entirely divorced from industry is apt to become merely 
sterile. Not that there is no such thing as purely scientific 
research, but that beyond it there is that combination of 
scientific research and industrial practice which is or should 
be of the utmost value to this country.’’ 

Full-scale work is necessary for accurate results; but 
tests are very expensive to carry out unless productive 
work is done. A system has therefore been evolved where- 
by the laboratories carry out actual work for firms with 
insufficient plant to carry temporary overloads. 

The Gas Industry to-day is probably second to none in 
the research work it is carrying out to ensure in the home 
the safety of the public and the recommendation only of 
reliable appliances; and, further, to secure for industry 
that knowledge which will ensure both safe working and 
economical results. The day of the usefulness of gas 
both in home and industry is, in fact, not declining be- 
cause of modern competition, but only beginning. Our 
responsible men must not be satisfied until no smoke- 
creating fuel is used, whether in the home or in industry 
in any city, town, or village in our land. 


WATER HEATING BY GAS IN THE HOME. 


By A. H. Barker, M.Inst.C.E. (Consulting Engineer). 
[Summary. ] 


Mr. Barker said that, in his opinion, gas had not taken 
the place as a fuel that might have been expected of it in 
post-war developments. He then outlined the differences 
in characteristics of the various fuels competing with gas, 
in order to show why the latter was generally the most 
appropriate domestic fuel, especially for water heating. 

He described coal as a solid combination of heat with 
products of combustion, hydrocarbons, soot, smoke, dust, 
and ashes, all of which were liberated when raw coal was 
used as a domestic fuel. The only one of these elements 
which the householder needed was the heat, in order to 
obtain which he had to put up with the nuisance of the 
other elements. an 

The other available fuels, coke, gas, oil, and electricity, 
were derived from coal for the express purpose, as far as 
the householder was concerned, of getting rid of the various 
nuisances caused by the solidity and by the products of 
combustion of the raw fuel. Thus, by treatment of coal at 
the gas-works, coke and gas were produced, of which coke 
represented solid coal without hydrocarbons, gas being a 
further stage of purification consisting of gaseous heat plus 
carbon dioxide and water vapour. Oil was in some re- 
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spects similar to gas, but liquid instead of gaseous in 
character. Its production from coal was only in its ele- 
mentary stages. 

Electricity represented yet a further stage of purification, 
by the treatment of coal in a different way at the elec- 
tricity works. Electricity was the ultimate stage of puri- 
fication, consisting in effect of non-material heat and 
nothing but heat, with no products of combustion. 

The various fuels differed in ease of transport and con- 
trol, and in degree of danger. Coal, coke, and oil required 
transport in various degrees. Gas and electricity did not. 
The latter were more dangerous. 

The whole of the labour involved in handling the coal 
and ashes and the like, and possible troubles in the plant 
and flues were, in effect, removed from the housewife and 
transferred to the supply station. It was this reduction of 
labour which made gas and electricity of such value to the 
householder that they were, in his view, certain ultimately 
to displace all other forms of fuel, provided their cost could 
be brought within reach. Low cost was all-important. 

A table of gross cost of crude heat was then given, and it 
was pointed out that every degree of purification repre- 
sented an increase in the cost of the heat, and in the case 
of electricity a great increase. The greater the degree of 
purification the better the fuel was for many purposes in 
the house, but the essential point for consideration was 
that it was wasteful to use a purer, and therefore more 
expensive, form of heat than was really necessary for the 
purpose in hand, just as it would be extravagant to use 
distilled water for filling a bath. 


REAL VALUE AND Cost. 


The question of the desirability of any fuel was a ques- 
tion of ratio of real value to the householder to cost. The 
essential differences in effect between gas and electricity, 
as far as the householder was concerned, were that the use 
of gas involved the necessity for lighting and the disposal 
of products of combustion, whereas electricity did not. 

Further comparisons were also drawn, that gas could be 
controlled accurately from the lowest to the highest power, 
even far beyond the range for which it had been designed, 
whereas electricity allowed of no overload and could only be 
regulated in steps in a downward direction by wasting a 
large portion of the power. 

It was also pointed out that, whereas gas could only 
deliver heat at a very high temperature, it was possible 
with electricity to deliver it at any temperature, however 
low, and this fact limited the uses to which gas could be 
put in a household—as, for instance, for bed warming, or 
portable kettles and similar purposes. It did not limit its 
utility for water heating, for which purpose gas was especi- 
ally suitable. 

As against these disadvantages, gas at 10d. a therm was 
roughly one-third of the cost of the purer electric heat at 
id. per unit. Put in a nutshell, the question was, When is 
it worth while to pay three times as much for heat in order 
to get it in non-material form, and without products of 
combustion ? 

It was, in his view, the function of the Gas Industry to 
demonstrate to the man in the street that gas was, for most 
purposes, the most useful and the cheapest compromise be- 
tween the crudity of solid fuel and the etherealization of 
electricity, and to supply apparatus in which these dis- 
advantages were minimized. It was of no use to deny the 
obvious drawbacks of the one, nor to belittle the ad- 
vantages of the other, but to present the economic facts as 
they were. They: were quite good enough when properly 
presented. The great advantage he conceived to the in- 
dustry was that the hot water supply load could find work 
for the gas-works plant during the summer when it would 
otherwise be idle. All the most valuable properties of gas 
could be utilized to the full in the supply of hot water. 

Figures were given showing the essential cost of hot 
water in gallons per penny with different kinds of fuel, on 
the assumption that the whole of the heat in the fuel could 
be added to cold water. 

From these figures, at first sight it would seem that 
neither gas nor electricity could possibly compete with 
coke in cost. Though this was true for large installations, 
in many cases the use of gas was, in fact, much cheaper for 
small ones in appropriate conditions. 


DIFFERENT DEMANDS. 


The conditions under which hot water is required vary 
greatly in different households. In the well-to-do estab- 
lishments it is not possible to know the times when hot 
water will be required, and in these it must be on tap all 
the time. : 

As the heating of a large quantity of water occupies 
considerable time, we are faced with the alternatives (1) of 
providing an instantaneous heater of comparatively large 
power, such that a relatively small quantity of water (a 
handbasin full) can be provided almost instantaneously, 
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or (2) providing a small storage of hot water locally neg, 
the place where it is to be used, or (3) a central sy stem of 
heating a large storage of water at one point, and circu. 
lating it to all the points where use of water is required, 
For the last of these methods gas is considerably more ex. 
pensive than coke, and the advantages it gives are po 
usually so much greater as to make its use advisable. 

The real cause of the cost of the supply of hot water in , 
circulating system is not the heat that is used as hot water, 
but that which leaks away from the exposed surfaces of 
the boiler, cylinder, and pipes. For such services coke js, 
and probably must always be, much cheaper than gas, 

The properties of gas which make it specially suitable 
for the local supply of hot water are that it is carried 
automatically to any point where the heat is required, 
lighted only when it is wanted, and safely burnt close to it; 
work, so avoiding the losses inseparable from the central 
system. The products of combustion, being small in 
amount, are innocuous. 

Figures were given showing the cost of 1000 B.Th.U. of 
hot water heated by a locally fixed and efficient gas water 
heater of storage pattern and the same requirements sup- 
plied by a circulating system. It was shown that for every 
1000 units of heat used, the consumer has to pay for 1500 
from gas and sometimes as much as 21,000 units when pro- 
vided by coke. A day’s liberal supply per person from 
local gas heated storage can be obtained for 4d. a day, and 
with coke the same supply would cost up to 6d. a day, 
depending on the size of the building. A working-class 
establishment can provide by gas all the hot water needed 
for 1d. per day per person. 

The principal requirements to bring gas into general use 
for this purpose are: 

(1) A reduction in cost of gas. 

(2) That the burners should be kept in proper condition 

so as to burn the gas without smell. 

(3) The insulation of the heat. 

A small storage heater which would heat (say) 2 gallons 
of water by a small gas flame 3 or 4 c.ft. per hour, thermo- 
statically controlled, so. that the flame was turned down 
when enough heat had been supplied to such a point as 
would just maintain the temperature without raising it, 
and which would at once turn on more gas when any of the 
water was used, would supply sinks and handbasins. The 
larger storage heater with 10 or 20 gallons might be used 
for baths. 

Such appliances, said Mr. Barker, have only been 
partially exploited by the Gas Industry, but they are being 
very fully exploited by the electrical industry. In such 
appliances, provided the combustion is kept perfect, the 
amount of gas needed is so small that the products of com- 
bustion can be quite safely allowed to escape into the air of 
the scullery, bathroom, or lavatory, being dealt with by 
ordinary ventilation. 

Another very useful outlet for the use of gas, which again 
utilizes its valuable properties to the full, is the prevention 
of burst pipes in times of frost. This problem only occurs 
once or, perhaps, twice in a year. When it does occur it is 
a very serious one. Every severe frost produces a very 
widespread and costly epidemic of burst pipes, all of which 
could be prevented by the appropriate use of gas and the 
application of a little careful thought. The author has 
used this method in his own house for many years, and he 
has never had one case of a frozen pipe since he has used it. 


QUESTION OF TARIFFS. 


The paper then gave the author’s personal views as a 
householder, and an outsider as far as the Gas Industry 
was concerned, on the question of tariffs. 

The object of the Industry, he said, should be to get a 
connected load of constant character, especially one which 
would last throughout the summer. This could be ob- 
tained by supplying the householder with constant hot 
water. If the small householder could be sure what the 
supply would cost him, it would be very widely adopted. 

He thought that well-informed and educated professional 
representatives of much more educated type than the 
present-day gasfitter should study the requirements of the 
individual householder and advise him in detail on the 
solution of his particular problem, and be in a position to 
tell him what the plant will cost to install. If possible the 
rent of apparatus, supply of gas, and maintenance should 
be charged at a fixed sum per annum, so long as the total 
consumption did not exceed a stated amount. If the con- 
sumption was less, there should be rebates, and if greater 
than the fixed maximum the rate would be increased for 
future years, the figures being obtained experimentally. 

There was no reason that the author knew of why the 
Gas Industry should not charge different rates for different 
portions of the load. For instance, one tariff for lighting 
and cooking and a lower tariff for heating and hot water 
supply; alternatively a certain percentage of the rateable 
value of the house, as a fixed charge, and a reduced rate 
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per therm, the latter being just enough to pay for the cost 
of coa!, with a reasonably small profit. 

[f gas were ever to take its proper place, this cost would 
have to be materially reduced, and at the same time in- 
tensive propaganda undertaken, which would, in the 
author’s opinion, lead to an enormous increase in consump- 
tion and in the profits of the Industry. 


Discussion. 


Mr. H. H. Gracie (Edinburgh) said that an ample and re- 
liable supply of hot water, available at any time, was an essen- 
tial in every household. The Gas Industry, in its pursuit of 
greater service to the community, had tackled the problem of 
providing a constant supply of hot water, at a lower cost than 
ever before, and its efforts in this direction had been crowned 
with success. There was therefore no need for the housewife to 
suffer any longer from the vagaries of the wasteful coal range, 
or to stoke up the fire and have to wait for hours before a 
comfortable bath could be got. Strange to say, water heating 
was one of the most useful and simple applications to which 
gas could be put; and yet its advantages had not been suffi- 
ciently followed up, and brought prominently before those who 
would benefit most from gas. Again, the necessary appliances 
were not only cheap, but easy to install, and the cost of running 
was most reasonable. Even with a good modern coal range, 
especially in the summer time, it was sometimes difficult to 
obtain hot baths without making the kitchen uncomfortable. 

With the new type of gas heated boiler; continued Mr. Gracie, 
this difficulty was overcome, and, in cases where a storage tank 
was already installed, all that was required was the attachment 
of a Unit, or Junior, heater. This merely involved the con- 
nection of the flow and return pipes. In order to give a practical 
illustration of what could be done in this direction, sufficient 
hot water for a good bath of (say) 12 gallons could be heated 
with about 20 c.ft. of gas, which, at us. per 1000 c.ft., cost less 
than 3d. But, even allowing for all heat losses, let them 
imagine a really hot bath for one penny, considering how 
little could be purchased for one penny nowadays. Surely no 
one would grudge putting a penny in the slot to obtain a nice 
warm bath. Assuming the coal fire was not required for other 
ourposes, it was really cheaper to provide hot water by gas than 
by coal, and they must bear in mind the further saving in 
on and trouble preparing the fire and cleaning up after- 
wards. 

For ordinary domestic hot water supply the new gas heaters 
were made in various sizes to suit the requirements of the 
household. The Unit, or Junior, heater was similarly graded, 


and could be used either to supplement the existing hot water . 


installation or as an independent unit. With the aid of this 
useful device a range with sluggish water heating propensities 
could be made into a perfect apparatus for providing hot water. 
In all cases, the gas arrangements ensured really hot water 
being delivered to the top of the storage tank, so that a supply 
was available within a few minutes after lighting the gas. These 
heaters could be kept on all night, so that the morning baths 
could be had without any delay and whenever required. Little 
extra gas was required tor working these devices. There was 
therefore no need to increase the size of the existing service pipe 
or meter, and, further, the volume of products was so small as 
to be innocuous and easily dispersed by ordinary ventilation. 

Automatic thermostatic controls were used in conjunction 
with these hot water installations, and ensured a continuous 
supply at the tap. When the water was cold, or below the tem- 
perature to which it was decided to heat it, the gas was full 
on, but as the water heated up the supply of gas was checked 
down, until, when the tank was fully heated, only a tiny jet 
consuming about 1$ c.ft. per hour was kept alight. This was 
sufficient to maintain the water at a proper temperature. This 
meant that the gas could be burned all night and keep the water 
hot for the morning at a cost of little over 3d. In order to 
obtain the full advantage of heating by gas, the hot water tank 
and pipes connected with it should be well lagged. 

They had carried out some experiments in Edinburgh to satisfy 
themselves that these results could be obtained in practice; and 
after several months’ experience they found that all the hot water 
required in an ordinary household of four or five persons could 
be had for under 4d. per day. This, as Mr. Barker had told 
them, was less than ld. per person per day—surely not an ex- 
travagant amount. This gave hot water for baths, for washing- 
up, and all other household purposes. Some gas undertakings 
had already adopted the practice of providing and fixing these 
appliances without,a meter, making an “ all-in”? charge vary- 
ing from 4d. to 8d. per day, according to the size of the house 
and requirements. 

Mr. ALEXANDER Dow (Galashiels) stated that the Gas Indus- 
try was alive to the possibilities of gas, and he was sure that 
they could make out a good case for it as against electricity. 
Hot water appliances were being employed more than ever. 
New housing schemes were using gas to a large extent. Mr. 
Barker had said that he had not found a small gas storage 
heater on the market; but he (the speaker) could assure him 
that such an appliance was at hand. Regarding what Mr. 
Barker had said about advertising, they in Galashiels were 
making full use of this means of boosting their goods. 

Mr. Davin Vass (Perth) remarked that he did not quite 
agree with Mr. Barker on some points. Mr. Barker’s views as a 
householder, and an outsider as far as the Gas Industry was 
concerned, were interesting. If they were going to push gas 
sales, then they must interest the general public and enlighten 
them on what gas appliances could do. Water heating in small 
units had been touched upon by Mr. Barker, and he could 
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assure him that such appliances were already on the market. 
He had one fitted up in his house, and his only objection to it 
was that it was not compact enough. Smail showrooms were 
things that hampered their movements in displaying gas appli- 
ances to the best advantage. ; 

Provost CuURLE (Melrose) said that the heating of garages at 
the homes of the people should be tackled. 

Mr. J. W. Naprer (Alloa), in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Barker, said they were deeply indebted to him for his fine 
paper. During the last ten years the Gas Industry had made 
rapid progress, and this progress must be maintained at all 
costs. 


THE LUNCHEON. 


The delegates to the conference were rm meee oe ae at 
luncheon, in the Douglas Hotel, by the Galashiels Gas 
Light Company. Mr. JAMES Dorwarp presided and gave 
the usual loyal toasts. 


Mr. H. G. Rrrenie (Falkirk), in proposing ‘“ The Galashiels 
Gas Light Company,” said that the Company had been formed 
over a century ago by a band of Galashiels hustlers, and that 
it had prospered during the years that followed. 

The CuairMAN, replying, said he was proud of the record of 
the Galashiels Gas Company. Although they were experiencing, 
along with others, the world-wide depression in trade, he was 
sure they would win through. 

Bailie Fergus Harris (Edinburgh), in proposing the toast of 
‘* The Town and Trade of Galashiels,’’ remarked that the history 
of the burgh was well worth reading. It was linked up with 
Sir Walter Scott, and every corner of the town was full of 


romance. 
Mr. D. K. Coitence, B.Sc., proposed the toast of ‘ The Gas 
Industry,’’ and Mr. Ww. M. Mason, in the course of his acknow- 


ledgment, said they were deeply indebted to Mr. Dow, the Gas 
Manager at Galashiels, for the arrangements that had been 
made in connection with that day’s conference. 

Mr. ALEXANDER Dow remarked that he was fortunate in 
having an excellent Board of Directors and an excellent Secre- 
tary of the Board in Mr. Chapman. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the afternoon session, Mr. James DorwarD again pre- 


sided. The conference on this occasion was of a public 
nature. The subject for wea which was opened 
by Col. P. S. Latzan, C.B., C.BG., F.8.C.5., DPE, 


Professor of Public Health at Edinburgh University, was 
** Atmospheric Pollution.’’ 


Discussion. 


Dr. G. M. Exniorr, M.B., Ch.B., D.P.H., Medical Officer of 
Health for the County of Selkirk, said that smoke had an effect 
on the human lungs, and if they breathed smoke they paid for 
it. In his own county it did not affect them the same as in 
other counties. Their death rate last year was 142 per 1000 
of population. Of these deaths, 101 related to persons over 
65 years of age. 

Mr. H. G. Rircuisz, of Falkirk, President of the North British 
Association of Gas Managers, who followed, said that most of 
them were convinced as to the necessity for some action being 
taken to prevent the pollution of the atmosphere by smoke. 
Another polluter of the atmosphere had started its work of de- 
struction in recent years—namely, the oil fired furnace. He 
passed a place using such a furnace a few days ago, and saw 
dense volumes of green smoke arising from a very short chimney. 
This smoke was due to a badly trained workmen, and meant 
loss to his employer. Another source of pollution was the steam 
wagons which they met with on the highways. How any of 
the local authorities allowed these wagons to burn bituminous 
coal when passing through towns or over roads was a puzzle to 
him. Proceeding, the speaker maintained that much of the 
present-day pollution could be remedied by the use of smoke- 
less fuel—whether it be a solid fuel such as gas-works coke, 
or low-temperature fuel, town gas, or electricity. Coke from 
the gas-works—low in moisture, as that produced in Galashiels 
by vertical retorts—was a good smokeless fuel for use in the 
home. Low-temperature fuel was still in its infancy, and its 
manufacture was not yet a commercial success. Electricity had 
helped towards giving them a purer atmosphere by its adoption 
for power purposes, especially in towns where it could be sup- 
plied at from 4d. to 3d. per unit; but for domestic heating or 
ccoking the cost was prohibitive. He thought they could claim 
that town gas had done more than any other fuel to preserve 
a pure atmosphere. Gas cooking was practically universal. 
Gas fires, especially for intermittent use, were certainly cheaper 
to run than coal fires. 

Mr. Davin Futron, of Helensburgh, said that a survey of 
the progress which had been made in the last twenty years, and 
perhaps most particularly in the last decade, must lead to the 
conclusion that much had been accomplished in alleviating the 
smoke nuisance, which was so destructive of life and material 
in our cities; and if at times they thought of all that remained 
to be done and were inclined to be censorious of a public which 
was the slave of custom and decidedly apathetic towards statis- 
tics of tons of soot per square mile and kindred figures, they 
must at the same time realize that life was lived on a practical 
plane; that the habits of a people were not to be changed in a 
day or a week; that the appeal must not be from lofty heights 
of altruism, but on the mundane and common-sense fevel of 
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** comfort, economy, efficiency.’’ If the use of raw coal in in- 
dustry and in the household was to be replaced, the alternative 
smokeless fuels must be such that definite advantages to the 
user accrued from the substitution. It was his contention that 
the Gas Industry had been the principal agent of whatever pro- 
gress had been gained, and that it now offered, and would con- 
tinue to offer, in gaseous and solid fuels the most suitable and 
economical fuels alternative to raw coal. 

The use of gas for cooking and heating not only obviated ex- 
terior dirt, but reduced interior dirt, for with gas there were 
no ashes and no dust, so that interior decorations, furnishings, 
window curtains, &c., remained clean longer. The housewife’s 
daily labours were diminished, and the rigours of the annual 
spring-cleaning made less * nightmarish.” The gas cooker, 
like good wine, needed no bush. It had been the appliance by 
which perhaps the major contribution of the Gas Industry to 
smoke abatement had been made, for there were now 9 million 
gas cookers in use in the United Kingdom. Nor could this huge 
figure occasion the slightest surprise, for the ease, convenience, 
and low cost of gas for cooking had by force of actual experience 
so impressed themselves on the minds of the public that the gas 
cooker had become a necessity. 

The use of the coal range had been largely relegated to the 
heating of water, and here the Gas Industry offered contribu- 
tions to smoke abatement in the form of gas water heaters of 
many types—the geyser, the circulator, and, latest of all, the 
thermal storage water heater, from which all the hot water 
needs of an ordinary household could be supplied at a very low 
cost. Where considerations of the quantity of water required 
made the use of gas appear too costly, there were many types 
of small efficient independent solid fuel boilers in which gas 
coke was used; and these supplied hot water night or day at 
amazingly low costs. In his own town of Helensburgh during 
the past six years a very large number of kitchen ranges had 
been replaced by independent boilers and gas cookers placed 
in the range recess, and he had still to meet anyone who was 
dissatisfied or regretful at the passing of the old coal-eater. 
Rather he heard many people say that it was their ambition, 
whenever finances permitted, to effect the same conversion. Un- 
doubtedly much progress would be made in this direction by the 
use of gas and coke. 

The comfort, convenience, 


and utility of the gas fire were 
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another of the boons provided by the Gas Industry. The moder) 
gas fire was of pleasing design and gave a cheerful, healthy, 
radiant warmth, which was much appreciated. In Helens. 


burgh, over 3000 gas fires had been fitted, an average of on 
and a bit per consumer. In bedrooms and other places where 
fires were used intermittently, the gas fire was found cheaper 
than coal, besides saving labour and avoiding dirt. 

Having’ regard to the climatic conditions in this country, 
with its heavy rainfall, it seemed highly probable that centra| 
heating would be more and more extensively adopted, and 
here the Gas Industry had much to offer. At present thousands 
of large buildings—halls, cinemas, and large commercial offices 
-—were heated either by coke or by gas boilers. The use of 
gas—because of automatic control and saving of labour—had 
rapidly extended in America, and would follow suit in our 
country. In the speaker’s district they had two gas- -fired instal- 
lations at work with much satisfaction to the users in respect 
of both efficiency and running cost. In one of these houses the 
daily cost during the winter period, November-February, 
amounted to 2s. 10°2d., that sum covering cooking, heating of 
domestic water, and the central heating system. The running 
cost with solid fuel would be lower, but the consumer had 
no desire to change, for he had experienced the offsetting ad- 
vantages, and the house had never been better heated. 

He had left himself insufficient time to refer to other domestic 
uses of gas—the gas iron, the gas wash-copper, &c., and he 
could mention but briefly the enormous number of applications 
of gas to industrial purposes. The contribution of the Gas In- 
dustry to smoke abatement from factories would best be brought 
home by the fact that in the City of Birmingham alone over 
2000 million c.ft. of gas was used per annum in the industries 
of that city. Coke to-day was well-handled, of even size, had 
a high heating value, and gave a clean, bright fire, leaving com- 
paratively little ash. Perhaps its only fault was that it was 
too cheap. In no place should it be necessary to use raw coal 
except perhaps in first kindling the fire. Thereafter gas coke 
would be found to maintain readily an even, efficient warmth. 
In all this there was surely proof that the Gas Industry had 
made, was making, and could make, further notable contribu- 
tions to the removal of the smoke nuisance, with great advan- 
tage to the health, welfare, and comfort of the people of the 
nation. 
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Gas_ Lighting 


By J. G. CLark, of the Gas Light and Coke Company. 


[Discussion on Mr. Clark’s paper, which was read before the London and Southern District Junior 
Gas Association on April 24, and published in last week’s issue of the “JOURNAL,” p. 291] 


The Presipent (Mr. T. H. Prater, of Margate) said that they 
had anticipated an interesting paper from Mr. Clark, and he 
was sure they would all agree that they had had it. Mr. Clark 
had given an ideal paper for a Junior Association; he had put 
forward several points upon which their minds must have been 
greatly exercised, and he (the speaker) hoped that the sug- 
gestion would bear fruit that certain points should form 
subjects for future papers. People did not stop to consider 
costs in connection with lighting; and this was one of the things 
sometimes lost sight of when they were advocating gas for 
domestic lighting. The Gas Industry was apt to jump at once 
to the question of costs, and point out to customers that gas 
was cheaper than other media—an argument which did not 
carry with it very much weight. 

Continuing, Mr. Prater drew attention to Mr. Clark’s state- 
ment that the radiant efficiency of an inverted incandescent 
gas burner was 30 p.ct. The actual efficiency of lighting, how- 
ever, was only about 2 p.ct., which indicated what a large scope 
there was for improvement. Mr. Clark had shown them a very 
interesting method of regulating domestic lighting burners, and 
the speaker had been pleased to hear the point made that the 
pin should be used only for cleaning out the orifice. If con- 
sumers were informed of this fact it would help a great deal 
towards more satisfactory gas lighting. Such an arrangement, 
however, was not practicable with multi-orifice injectors. They 
had been very interested in the pictures shown by Mr. Clark 
indicating the interference of mantles in multi-point burners, 
and he asked whether, when using twin bijou mantles, Mr. 
Clark would place these parallel to or across the street in public 
lighting. Wherever he (the speaker) went he noticed in what 
a haphazard manner these burners were put up. They often 
saw interference of burners at an angle of 45°, but Mr. Clark 
did not suggest the angle at which they should critically review 
such burners. Surely the angle should be nearer 80° for street 
lighting. The blackening effect of gas lighting on ceilings had 
been referred to in the paper; this ee of course, one of the 
curses of gas lighting, and he was pleased to hear Mr. Clark 
mention that serious attempts were being made at the present 
time to minimize this. The prevention of this blackening of 
ceilings would go as far towards increasing interest in gas 
lighting as switches had done or self-igniting mantles would do. 

In conclusion, Mr. Prater took the opportunity of welcoming 
Mr. J. W. Holroyd, Senior Vice-President of the Yorkshire 


Junior Gas Association, as a visitor that evening, and remarked 
that they were also very pleased to have with them as visitors 
a number of students of the Westminster Technical Institute 
who were in their fourth and fifth years in the Gas Supply 
Course. He hoped that they would soon be members of the 
London Junior Association. 


Tue Marcu or Procress. 


Mr. C. I. Winstone (Gas Light and Coke Company) remarked 
that science was progressing at such a rapid rate that it was 
almost impossible to keep pace with developments. Many of 
the questions raised by Mr. Clark were cropping up every week 
in combating electrical propaganda. He was very pleased to 
hear that the author was going to tackle the question of the 
advantages of gas lighting in fog. Only the previous week 
he had been in the North of England, and an electrician had 
asked him to prove his statement that a gas lamp penetrated 
fog to a greater extent than an electric lamp. He could not 
do so; nor could the electrician prove to the contrary. The 
only thing he could prove was that in conversation with a police 
constable in a certain street where one side was lighted by 
gas and the other by electricity it transpired that in fogs the 
greatest difficulty was experienced in keeping the traffic on 
the electrically lighted side from coming over to the gas lighted 
portion. But one would sooner have definite figures on this 
matter, and it involved research work that required great 
care and patience. 

Continuing, Mr. Winstone asked for Mr. Clark’s opinion 
on gauzeless burners, for gauze had been the cause of more 
people going over to electric lighting than was generally 
realized. In his own house all the burners were gauzeless, and 
those burners were only touched once in six months. The port 
holes could be dirty, and the injectors could be dirty, but the 
gauzeless burner would last a very long time. An important 
point was that makers should put the gauze in a place where 
it was possible to see and clean it. In fact, the gauzeless burner 
would go a long way towards preventing "people giving up gas 
lighting. In regard to the matter of breakages of mantles, he 
remarked that when Ramie mantles were utilized it necessitated 
eight mantles per burner per year. Now that they used silk 
mantles, however, the average was just under four per burner 
per year. The medium class mantle cost 5d., and gave an 
average light approximating to a 60-watt electric lamp. Taking 
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, 60-wait lamp as having 1000 burning hours, Mr. Winstone 
stated ‘hat he used four of these lamps per annum, costing 
| +s, 4d. In regard to the B.E.S.A. Specification, with which 


Mr. Clark had said that he disagreed, Mr. Winstone said that 
he also disagreed. The Victoria Embankment, for instance, 
was designed to come under Class B lighting, but any night 
one cared to go along it one would find it to be in Class C. 
If this were lighted by gas the candle-power would be just _th< 
game twelve months later as on the night of fixing. This 
Specification, in fact, should be altered. In putting in a quota- 
tion for Class © lighting, an electrical engineer should work it 
out in Class B. In conclusion, Mr. Winstone said that Mr. 
(Jark’s paper showed them that they must keep pegging away 
at this lighting business for both public and domestic purposes. 


BetreR REGULATION DEVICE. 


Mr. J. Hl. Gotpsmiru (South Suburban), the Senior Vice 
President, in reference to Mr. Clark’s remarks about adjusting 
the burner by means of the control tap, said that only about 
one in every ten consumers would think of adiusting it in this 
way, and he thought that something better than this should 
be devised if they did not want consumers to fiddle about with 
the regulator. ‘They should provide some other device than 
the contrel tap. People liked to turn light on and leave it 
on; they very rarely wanted to adjust it. In regard to the 
life of electric lamps for street lighting, Mr. Goldsmith said that 
he knew of one electric lamp near his home which had been 
at work for four years to his knowledge, which far outweighed 
any gas mantle he knew of. But in regard to its efficiency— 
well, he did not know whether there was any “ Class Z ”’ light- 
ing! The minimum illumination was discussed in connection 
with the Specification for street lighting. He thought some- 
thing should certainly be done to revise this Specification. 

Mr. R. J. Pepper (Gas Light and Coke Company) instanced 
cases where in fairly large rooms they had found two brackets 
at one end, and the people were hopelessly fed up with the 
lighting; at the other end of the room it was impossible to see at 
all. Gas undertakings should fix pendants wherever possible. 
They had also found when recommending gas switches that 
everybody who had adopted them was satisfied; but there 
was not one person in a hundred who knew that gas could be 
controlled by means of a switch. Gas officials were under the 
impression that everyone knew about it and did not think to 
tell people. Mr. Goldsmith thought that if the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association were to feature the matter more in their 
advertising they would get many more orders. In his Company 
they started with five orders a week, and they had now gone 
up to thirty. If they had done this ten years ago there would 
not be half the electrical lighting installations there were to- 
day. In regard to the blackening of ceilings, there was in 
some cases a definite line of demarkation where the laths were. 
He wondered whether, if the plaster were treated round the 
lamp with a special paint or enamel which could be easily 
cleaned, they might get over the difficulty. The builder could 
explain to the householder that the ceiling could be cleaned 
by wiping with a wet sponge. 


INCREASING THE Erriciency OF LIGHT PRODUCTION. 


Mr. F. C. Smiruw (Gas Light and Coke Company) remarked 
that he was happy that the man who was directing this re- 
search (Mr. Clark) was thinking along original lines, and could 
therefore stimulate those working under him. A point that 
struck him in regard to lighting was—Could they do anything 
to increase the efficiency of light production? Was that a good 
point to commence with? Although Mr. Clark had stressed the 
importance of utilization, he would be the first to agree that, 
could anything be done to increase the efficiency of light pro- 
duction, it should be done. He was thinking, perhaps, of some 


new invention as epoch-making as the Welsbach mantle. 
Secondly, there was no doubt that there was effective work 


to be done in increasing the efficiency of utilization, using the 
light they had produced to better advantage in doing the job 
the installation was designed for. In domestic lighting they 
should do something to make the installation more attractive. 
They should do away with ugly nobs and the conglomeration 
of fittings, which would go a long way towards making gas 
lighting more attractive. In regard to the B.E.S.A. Specifica- 
tion, he did think that, arising out of this Specification, there 
had been many lighting installations which were not the best 
form. It would be wise to amend some of the details of the 
Specification. The fact was that, if they had to light a street, 
both illuminants could produce any predetermined result re- 
guired, and it was very largely an economical question which 
illuminant got in. Gas lighting had certain advantages in 
regard to intrinsic brilliancy and so forth. Given a fair field 
and no favour, he had every confidence that gas could hold its 
own in the matter of street lighting. 

Mr. P. Ricnsett (Croydon) referred to Table I. in Mr. Clark’s 
paper where a distance of 1} in. had been specified as the 
smallest space between mantles, and stated that recently he 
purchased a number of mantles from a well-known manufac- 
turer for a 38-light burner in alignment, and experienced a 
great deal of difficulty in regard to the burners lighting back. 
To overcome this difficulty he had reduced the space between 
the mantles to 1} in., which had cured the trouble. He asked 
if Mr. Clark had experienced any difficulty in this respect. He 
also inquired if there was any difference in the efficiency be- 
tween burners in alignment and in cluster. He felt that bur- 
ners in line had a better effect than cluster burners, and won- 
dered if there was any justification for that view. 

Mr. C. F. Pererson (Gas Light and Coke Company) asked 
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if anything was being done in the direction of a governor on 
every burner. 


Tue Prosiem or Bracker Licuts. 


Mr. L. T. Mincuin (Gas Light and Coke Company) said that 
he had hoped the paper they had heard would encourage manu- 
facturers and investigators to do more in regard to design and 
scientific work. Mr. Pepper had referred to the problem of 
bracket points. He felt in this connection that, in view of 
the expense of converting these to pendants, they should obtain 
some suitable fitting for bracket lights. If there were, for 
instance, two points in corners of a room, and fairly low down, 
some form of indirect lighting might be adopted, as there was 
no pendant fitting to supply the need. Practically all gas lights 
were direct and concentrated the light downwards immediately 
below the source, which produced a bright patch just below 
and left the rest of the room in shadow. Upright burners were 
better in this respect. Interesting work was being done in 
America in connection with the colour of artificial lighting and 
the visual effect of different coloured lights; it would be in- 
teresting to get similar observations to include the peculiar 
colour of gas lighting. 

Mr. Hawse (Tottenham) said that a point they were apt to 
lose sight of was the matter of getting the foot-candles in the 
place where they were required. Recently he had occasion to 
compare a gas and an electric installation. The gas light con- 
sisted of a 3-light cluster burner and the electric installation of 
a 75-watt lamp, each required to give the same foot-candles 
unshaded on a table 6 ft. below the source of light and on a 
wall 10 ft. away at a height of 4 ft. from the floor. In actual 
running costs the electrical installation was twice that of the 
gas; and when they were shaded it became nearly four times 
that of gas; and although cost was not very important in 
domestic lighting, in street lighting it mattered to a much 
greater extent. 

Mr. C. A. Masrerman (Gas Light and Coke Company) asked 
whether Mr. Clark had considered in connection with street 
lighting, in so far as traffic in the street was directional, the 
effect of getting 30° cut off working in the direction of approach- 
ing traffic—that is, with the majority of the light behind the 
traffic. Mr. Masterman mentioned the advantages accruing to 
gas lighting during the past few years as a direct result of the 
introduction of the switch, and added that when the self-ignit- 
ing arrangement came along it would do still more good. On 
the matter of black ceilings, he said that they were investigat- 
ing the matter by means of an apparatus which produced the 
blackening effect quickly, and they hoped thus soon to obtain 
definite results. In regard to the fragility of mantles, Mr. 
Winstone had said that he experienced only half the breakages 
with silk as compared with Ramie. Another point was the de- 
plorable fittings provided for gas, and he thought it was partly 
due to the fact that the Industry on their side had not, per- 
haps, encouraged manufacturers of fittings as much as they 
should. ‘The makers therefore concentrated on electrical fit- 
tings, thinking that gas was going out. The real merit of gas 
lighting, continued Mr. Masterman, was the warmth obtained 
from it. He mentioned a case when his opinion had been asked 
on a question of central heating by gas, and he had drawn at- 
tention to the fact that one necessity as a background to central 
heating was gas lighting. He hoped that hotels would put 
in gas lighting in corridors as a help to their central heating. 
One could, on the other hand, get excessive warmth where it 
was not wanted, but altogether it was a very important matter, 
and would go a long way in getting what they wanted from 
the warmth point of view. There was no doubt that from the 
viewpoint of comfort gas lighting was the best type of light. 
In developing the lighting load, concluded the speaker, they 
must not forget the importance of polar curves so as to get the 
light where it was wanted. 


THe Heip oF THE Press. 


Mr. F. S. Larkin (Gas Light and Coke Company) asked where 
the difference came in between the ordinary heating burner 
aud the lighting burner. In the former, as far as possible, they 
tried to maintain the pressure as far as the nipple, and he 
would therefore use the pin as a means of regulation. Mr. 
Clark, continued the speaker, had referred by name to those 
who had done such good work for the cause of gas lighting; light- 
ing was making another step forward. In many respects, with 
the help of the Press, new incentive had been given to gas 
lighting, and members would realize in years to come that there 
was yet another name to add to those Mr. Clark had men- 
tioned—and that was “‘ J. G. Clark.’’ 

Mr. J. W. Hotroyp (Senior Vice-President of the Yorkshire 
Junior Gas Association) remarked that he had very much en- 
joyed the meeting to which he had come as a visitor that even- 
ing. He had heard some very interesting things, but there was 
just one matter which struck him, and it would, perhaps, be 
well worth mentioning. He had heard of a lot of people chang- 
ing over from gas to electricity; but there was another side 
of this question, and that was that there were people also who 
changed _ over from electricity to gas, and such people could 
be found just as easily as could those who would change over 
from gas to electricity. He had in mind the case of a certain 
club which was built not more than three years ago—that is 
to say, it was built on modern lines—and it was wired through- 
out for electric lighting, and was, in fact, illuminated by elec- 
tricity for two years. At the end of those two years, after 
having interviewed the electrical engineer, the authorities of 
the club said they were disgusted with the lighting, from the 
point of view of both the money spent on lighting and of the 
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light they were getting. So they asked the gas company 
if it would be possible to do anything in the matter. Could 
they give a better light? The Company answered “ Yes.”’ 

Could they do it at less cost? The Company answered “ Yes.” 
And the chief of the Company, thinking this would be the best 
piece of advertising they could have, said they would do the 
job for nothing—which they did. Every light in the club was 
on switch control, just as convenient as it was with the electric 
lighting, and—this was the important point—in addition to the 
club being lighted better than it was before, they were also 
more or less heating the place, and therefore the heating was 
better than before. Mr. Holroyd said that he had just mentioned 
this case to show that gas was superseding electricity in some 
instances. 

LETHARGY OF THE Past. 

Mr. E. L. OuGuron (South Suburban) said that if some of the 
students there would take Mr. Clark’s tip and prepare some 
papers on this subject they would be having some Diploma 
papers dealing with gas lighting. He was fully convinced that 
were it not for the lethargy of the past fifteen years they would 
have had a great deal more lighting than they had to-day. 
But he was glad that they were progressing now. In regard 
to the discoloration of ceilings, this was largely due to the 
condition of the surrounding air, and if one had gas lighting in 
the country it would be found that there was not the same dis- 
coloration that occurred in cities, where the air was con- 
taminated with the smoky fuel burnt in the grates. The Gas 
Industry should stress this point, especially in connection with 
the wider application of gas to prevent atmospheric pollution. 
Another point was in regard to research on the matter of mantle 
interference. He felt that if they could have a standard type 
of lamp definitely fitted with reflectors and bowls, they would 
not be so interested in the interference, but they would have a 
definite photometric reading for a definite unit; they could 
thus specify a particular installation for a particular purpose, 
and they could compare the photometric reading directly with 
electric lamps. 

THe AutrHor’s REptiy. 

Mr. Ciark, replying to points raised in the course of the dis- 
cussion, said that in regard to mantles and their relation to 
the direction of the street, this was another matter which might 
form the subject of a paper later on; it would seem that the 
best position would be for the mantles to be at right-angles 
to the line of the street, and these should have some kind of 
reflector to pick up the light falling upon the houses and direct 
it into the middle of the road. Something depended upon the 
width of the street in relation to the spacing of the lamps. 
The width was often as important as the length, and the subject 
should be considered in regard to all these details. The dia- 
grams he had shown would indicate the — of interfer- 
ence in relation to the angle. The remarks of Mr. Winstone 
were interesting, and the speaker was in entire agreement with 
them. He would not subscribe, however, to the statement 
that the B.E.S.A. Specification was prescribed entirely for the 
electrical industry. Some electricians were as equally unhappy 
about the Specification as they were. In regard to Mr. Gold- 
smith’s comments on the control tap, Mr. Clark thought that 
consumers should be given a better idea of what the tap would 
do. Electricians would give a lot to have such a device to 
regulate their commodity in a simple way. By means of a 
simple tap a remarkable diversity of flow could be ensured, 
and consumers should be shown that by utilizing this tap they 
could use as much or as little gas as they required. They 
should realize that gas was on tap just as water was, and that 
the tap was there to be used. 


WasHABLe CEILINGS. 

The matter of washable ceilings, continued Mr. Clark, re- 
ferred to by Mr. Pepper, had not escaped their attention at 
Watson House, but whether this was the solution of the problem 
remained to be seen. They had certainly not lost sight of this 
point, and a solution of the problem would do much to keep 
gas in the forefront. In reply to the question as to distances 
between mantles, Mr. Clark said that the table he had given 
was to indicate how the efficiency varied in relation to the 
distance between the mantles. There were various arrange- 
ments of mantles which someone should look into and deter- 
mine their relative merits. In regard to Mr. Peterson’s query 
as to governors for individual burners, this was well worth 
considering. The principle was definitely sound, he thought, 
and if they could work out a suitable fitting it would be of 
advantage, and clearly better than having to use the tap. 


As regards uni-directional lighting for streets, referred 
to by Mr. Masterman, this was an interesting point, but he 
did not know how it would work in practice. The shadow 


of a vehicle would always travel along in front of it, and people 
going along the streets would not always be able to recognize 
each other. It was in some ways a matter of whether one 
was going to consider the pedestrian first or the driver. Mr. 
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Oughton had mentioned the matter of dirty ceilings in relatio, 
to the surrounding atmosphere. This was perfectly coriect, fo, 
it would be found that in the kitchen, where the air was jp. 
clined to be more dusty, the ceiling would be dirtier than jy 
(say) the bedrooms. Relatively speaking, therefore, the effec 
in the country would be much less marked than in towns fo, 
the same reason. 

Mr. Clark mentioned a catalytic experiment by which a 
incandescent mantle vod) into a tube containing gas 1 tained 
its incandescence. He referred, also, to the apparatus they 
were developing for indicating the blackening effect of ga 
lighting on ceilings. The apparatus functioned something |ike 
the taking of a photograph and indieated the distribution of 
the stain over a surface, the advantage being that the exper 
ment could be carried out in a few minutes. 

Vore or THANKS. 

Mr. GOLDSMITH proposed a very hearty vote of thanks ty 
Mr. Clark for his paper, which was seconded by Mr. H. (. 
Simms (South Metropolitan), who remarked that he was very 
glad that the question of discoloration of ceilings was being 
taken up, and hoped that the next time Mr. Clark came two talk 
to them this matter would have been put right. 

Mr. CLark briefly acknowledged the vote, remarking that 
this was a key subject in the Industry, and was worth all the 
attention they could give it. 
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Australian Gas Institute 


Presidential Address of Mr. H. TINDALE, Engineer for Works of the Australian Gas Light Company, 
Sydney, at the Fourth Annual Convention, held in Sydney, Australia 


(Concluded from p. 222. 


MANUFACTURE AND DisTRIBUTION OF Gas. 


Because of the increasing demand for gas during the 
last ten years, exceptional opportunities oa been atitorded 
the Industry to adopt the most eflicient methods of manu- 
jacturing gas, of increasing the output per man, and thus 
reducing the costs of production. Gas manufacture in 
Australia, particularly in the capital cities, has now reached 
the stage where the prospect ot a drastic reduction in the 
cost of production is very remote. 

The Gas Industry has taken tull advantage of the fact 
that most of the gas-making coals available are ot excep- 
tional quality, and recoveries of one-third ot the heat of 
the coal in the form of gas are readily obtained in daily 
practice, with modern vertical retorts. It would, however, 
appear that the maximum thermal etticiency of carboniza- 
lion is reached when yields of 110 therms in the form of 
gas, 8 cwt. of coke for sale, and 380 gallons of tar per ton 
of coal are effected, at an over-all “efficiency of 86 p.ct. 
While a yield of 200 therms per ton is possible by the dual 
process of highly steamed vertical retorts and modern 
u.W.G. plants, the over-all efficiency of carbonization 
would, however, then only be about 70 p.ct. The quality 
of the mixed gas made would only be about 400 B.Th.U., 
and would be much too low for distribution purposes in 
many of the capital cities. 

It is evident, therefore, that nothing short of a revolu- 
tionary process of gas making would be likely to secure 
reductions in the cost of production of 20 p.ct. or even 
10 p.ct. The problem can only be solved by getting back 
to fundamentals in carbonization, by undertaking investi- 
gations on our coals in a manner similar to that under- 
taken in the laboratories of the Fuel Research Board and 
other coal research laboratories of England. The benefits 
to be derived from a systematic research are much greater 
than those which would accrue merely to the Gas Indus- 
try. The coal industry should be just as interested in a 
satisfactory solution of the problem of manufacturing 
cheap gas, because of the competition between coal and 
oil. Moreover, nearly 12 p.ct. of the total used in Aus- 
tralia is now taken by the Gas Industry. 

It would be reasonable to assume that half the fuel oil 
consumed in Australia is required in the capital cities; and 
if only half the quantity of oil so used could be displaced 
by gas, it would require the carbonization annually of 
nearly 400,000 tons of coal, which would amount to 30 p.ct. 
of the quantity of coal carbonized in the capital cities 
during the year 1929. 

Gas is undoubtedly the logical substitute for liquid fuel, 
but the price of the former must be made more competi- 
tive. Here is an opportunity for collaboration between the 
coal industry and the Gas Industry with the object of 
securing special prices for the coal used to displace oil. 

To my mind, the time has been reached when the two 
industries should get together and decide on some joint 
scheme of research, whereby a greater utilization of the 
local product, coal, may be assured. The national benefits 
which would accrue from such co- -operation are beyond 
measure. Such researches are costly in the provision of 
hoth equipment and technical staff, but with a capital of 
over 9 millions in the coal industry of the Maitland fields 
alone, and over 17 millions in the Gas Industry, surely such 
joint investments justify the provision of a "suitable re- 
search station, to safeguard their assets and to assist to- 
wards the future prosperity of the two industries. 

Other economic problems which face the Industry are 
those connected with the distribution of gas under Aus- 
tralian conditions. In most cases, the capital represented 
in plant and equipment for the ‘distribution of gas now 
exceeds that of the works, despite the fact that during the 
last fifteen years very large sums have heen expended in 
the provision of labour-saving devices and in the equip 
ment and adjuncts of a modern manufacturing plant. 

Most of the municipal councils nowadays require that 
homes be built in separate allotments, each allotment at 
least 40 ft. wide and 150 ft. deep, with. the houses at least 
20 ft. back from the front fence. Wide streets and foot- 
paths, parks, and playgrounds are much in evidence. As 
the veut of the attainment of such ideal conditions, the 
public utility bodies, such as water, electricity, telephones, 
gas, and transport services, are put to considerable addi- 
tional capital and revenue expenditure in supplying their 
commodities. In order to determine the extent of a dis- 
tribution system to cater for the potential needs of a city 
such as Sydney, the Australian Gas Light Company re- 


‘volumetric one. 


cently sought the assistance of the town clerks of the 
various municipalities situated within its area of supply 
and asked them to furnish an estimate of the number of 
houses which would exist in their respective suburbs at 
saturation point. The replies revealed that, with the ex- 
ception of two cases where saturation would be reached 
when only 970 houses per square mile had been erected, 
saturation would be reached when between 1800 and 4000 
houses had been erected. Expressed on the basis of poten- 
tial consumers per mile of main, they would range from a 
minimum of about 150 to a maximum of 230, the average 
being about 180. 

In Sydney the average number of existing consumers 
per mile of main is 125, and the average consumption 147 
therms. Even with a minimum consumption of 159 therms 
—i.e., 29,000 c.{t. per annum—it will be evident that the 
most ec onomical method of supplying gas to such areas 
involves large capital expenditure. The distribution of 
gas under heiioaiien conditions calls for an investigation 
into the economics of the high and low pressure systems of 
supplying gas. 

Another problem is the provision of a cheap and reliable 
meter. When we consider that the cost of an electric meter 
which will supply sufficient energy to meet the requirements 
of heat-comfort is less than £2, and that of the cheapest 
gas meter of similar capacity varies from £3 to £3 l5s., 
one realizes the great advantage in respect of capital ex- 
penditure on meters enjoyed by electric undertakings. 

Unaccounted-for gas, through various causes, is costing 
the Industry about £600, 000 per annum, of which the value 
of the gas lost by leakage doubtless exceeds the remainder. 
While it is realized that no system of gas distribution can 
ever be so “ bottle-tight ’’ as to ensure that every cubic 
foot supplied from the works is delivered to the consumers’ 
appliances, I ve nture to suggest, however, that a saving of 
half that amount is a practical objective. According to 
Field’s Analysis, few of the English gas undertakings ex- 
ceed 8 p.ct. unaccounted-for gas, and many do not exceed 
5 p.ct. 

THE SELLING OF Gas. 


face the manufacturing and distri- 
buting side of our Industry, although of utmost import- 
ance, offer no technical difficulties of any moment. Their 
solution is not essentially dependent upon new inventions, 
processes or methods of construction, but upon closer in- 
vestigations into the economics ¥ the various alternatives 


The problems which f 


available. The problems which face the commercial and 
selling side of our Industry are, however, of quite a 


different character. The paramount problem confronting 
that section to-day is not only the creation of a greater 
demand for gas from the existing customer, but the crea- 
tion of an incentive to the greater use of gas per head of 
population. Hitherto we have been too busy saving a few 
pounds in the cost of manufacture, and obtaining a few 
decimals of improvement in the efficiency of our process, 
and have overlooked the far greater benefits w hich would 
accrue by reductions in overhead and capital charges, as 
the result of concentrating our energies on securing in- 
creased outputs of gas. 

One of the first things to be done is that of securing 
reforms in the method of charging for gas. The subject 
of suitable tariffs for gas is one which, on the whole, has 
received scant attention from the Australian Gas Industry. 
Admittedly, discounts for gas have been in existence for 
some time, but no serious attempt has yet been made to 
establish charges based on a correctly proportioned tariff. 
The electrical industry recently published a report on uni- 
formity in tariffs, in which it was stated that ‘* neglect to 
offer a tariff cannot but seriously prejudice the successful 
development of the supplying undertaking,”’ and that state- 
ment applies equally well to all Gas U ndertakings. 

A reform in gas charges also suggests a reform in the 
basis upon which gas should be sold. The time has come 
when gas should be sold on a thermal basis, rather than a 
The therm is the accepted standard for 
such purposes, but I venture to think that the use of such 
a standard would only make confusion worse confounded. 
There is nothing which causes more misunderstanding to 
the public than the disparity between the two units for sale 
adopted by the gas and electric industries. In that con- 
nection. an admirable suggestion was made hy Mr. Banks, 
Industrial Fuels Officer of the Australian Gas Light Com- 
pany, that the unit for sale to be adopted by the Gas 
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containing the same number of B.Th.U. 
unit—-viz., $412, the accepted international 
standard. The suggestion is receiving your Council’s con- 
sideration, and is one well worthy of adoption, if for no 
other reason than that of standardization and simplified 
practice. 

One of the subjects which is requiring most urgent in- 
vestigation is that of improvements in the efliciency of gas 
consuming appliances and in their design. Lhe gas appli 
ances most in need of improvement are those vat for the 
heating of water. In everyday use, the gas copper or 
kettle seldom exceeds 45 p.ct. efficiency and the bath heater 
75 p.ct., whereas the electric storage heater or jug operates 
usually between 80 and 95 p.ct. efficiency. It behoves the 
Industry to concentrate on improving the efficiency of all 
water heating appliances. The gas operated hot water 
storage system is undoubtedly an answer, and justifies a 
more extensive use. 

Another matter which is requiring attention is that of 
the education and training of the men who are to fill the 
executive positions of both the engineering and commercial 
sections of our Industry. It is our responsibility to take 
such steps as will ensure the future prosperity of the 
Industry, and it therefore devolves upon us to see that 
the right type of young men, with the requisite omnes, 
are receiving suitable training to fit them for the bigger 
technical and commercial positions of to-morrow. A study 
of the Education Scheme adopted by the Institution of 
Gas Engineers of Great Britain will repay us, and the for- 
mulating of a suitable scheme founded on that adopted by 
that Institution, is a matter well worthy of the attention 
of this Institute. 

As a whole, the progress of the Gas Industry during the 
past ten years has been very satisfactory, despite the com- 
petition of other fuels, but, frankly, I believe we have pro- 
gressed because we could not help it. Until about seven 
years ago, practically no steps were taken to obtain new 
business—it merely came our way. From now onwards, 
however, we shall hae to seek our business. Salesman- 
ship and selling methods have been too long neglected. 
Fortunately, there is now a better appreciation of the im- 
portance of salesmanship and of good selling organizations. 
Advertisements, radio talks, and educational literature are 
now relied upon for propaganda purposes. But in our 
propaganda, do we usually cater for the needs: of that 
90 p.ct. of the breadwinners whose annual income is less 
than £300? 

We are prone to think of electricity as our main com- 
petitor in the domestic field; but is there not a greater 
competitor in the ever-changing habits and customs of the 
people whom we serve—changes brought about by artful 
advertising and efficient sales methods, creating a desire 
for something new, something modern? Such changes 
require that we exercise to the maximum our inventive and 
selling faculties, and accommodate ourselves to the times 
in which we live. 

It has been said that the Gas Industry relies too much 
on tradition and not enough on imagination. While we 
cannot agree that the criticism is wholly merited, yet, 
frankly, I believe it is not without some foundation. 

The following comments, taken from a bulletin issued by 
the Gas Companies’ Association of Australia, are pertinent 
to the foregoing: 

** New foes have arisen, and it is doubtful if there was 
ever a time when it has been called upon to face a more 
difficult task in the form of keen competition. It behoves 
us, therefore, to ask whether we are not leaning too much 
on our traditions which, although a great moral comforter, 
are of little practical value unless the spirit which made 
them still prevails. 

*A fundamental fact which must be appreciated is that 
of value. Few subjects in any industry call for clearér con- 
ception than that of value. It is not a speculative question, 
for we still hear the anachronism that profits are made in 
the retort house. It would be truer to say that products 
are made in the retort house, but profits are made in the 
sales department, for, if our products are not sold, there 
can be no profits. 

“The truth of the matter is, however, that the value of 
any commodity is in accordance with the need for it, and 
does not arise from the process of production at all. 

** The real question of our Industry then is: How can we 
make people want more of our goods?’’ 

The competition with which we are faced can only be 
successfully fought bv investigation, research, and analysis 
of our selling methods, all involving a more extensive use 
of statistics in which are implied those methods peculiar to 
the collection, tabulation, and analysis of quantitative 
data. 

Survevs to determine the number of gas appliances in- 
stalled by consumers will prove of immense value in con- 
ducting a sales campaign, but, at the same time, surveys 
to ascertain the number of potential consumers on the 
existing lines of mains should be of more immediate value. 


Industry be one 
as the electric 
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In the capital cities, householders who regularly use fue) 
stoves should prove tine prospects: for gas salesmen. 

Science has been detined as “* organized or classified 
common-sense,’ and its application to business and com 
mercial activities is daily gaining. greater recognition, par 
ticularly in connection with the use and value of statistics 
for the purpose of forecasting business. If the Gas Industry 
is to keep pace with the _ which is taking place 
in the commercial world, it, too, must recognize the im. 
portance of statistical cad ne of analysis. The ditlicult 
times and growing competition call for strong self-examina. 
tion by the Industry, and we should no longer accept 
results without a full knowledge of the causes which ae. 
tuated them. Having obtained that knowledge, we should 
make the fullest use of it for the tuture. 

It needed a world-wide upheaval like the war of 1914 
to emphasize the value of scientific research and its appli- 

cation to industry. No modern gas-works, in the capital 
cities. would attempt to carry out its operations without 
scientific control, in marked contrast to the accepted 
practice of twenty years ago. I am convinced that, as a 
result of the present financial depression and time of 
economic difficulty, the commercial side of the Gas Indus- 
try will likewise invoke the aid of science, in the form of 
the economist and statistician, to assist in finding solutions 
to many of the problems which confront it. 

It may be contended that the present is not an oppor- 
tune time to bring about such sweeping changes and in- 
creased staff. On the contrary, I venture to suggest that 
the present lull in business is a golden opportunity to be 
taken advantage of, in the way of building up an efficient 
selling organization, carrying out investigations into pos- 
sible and probable future markets, and mapping out a plan 
of campaign with the object of immediately securing the 
new business which will be offering as soon as better days 
eventuate. 

It would, therefore, appear in final analysis that what 
our Industry needs is more investigation and research, 
particularly in the commercial field. Hitherto research 
and inquiries have been confined to the manufacturing and 
bye-products section of our Industry, and, as a result, 
marked advances have taken place. In the commercial 
field, however, such investigations have obviously passed 
beyond the domain of any one undertaking, however large 
it may be. We have reached that state when the Industry 
should provide facilities for the testing of gas appliances 
of all kinds and for research work in new types of appli- 
ances. When we consider that the capital invested in gas 
undertakings in 1929 was nearly £17,000,000, surely such 
an expenditure justifies an investment of a few thousand 
pounds, in a suitable testing plant to ensure that the In- 
dustry will be safeguarded for the future. When we con- 
sider that the total net profit of the combined gas under- 
takings is between £750,000 and £900,000 per annum, 
surely at least 2 p.ct. of that amount, (say) £15,000, could 
be allocated yearly for the purpose of research work. 

We have reached that stage in our development when 
we need greater co-operation between all the members and 
undertakings in the Industry. It is not suggested that 
we lacked co-operation in the past. On the contrary, ex- 
changes of experiences and information have been made 
between many undertakings for ‘some time, but on the 
whole we have been too parochial, and I do suggest that, 
if we had taken the opportunity to consult one another 
more frequently, we would have achieved greater results. 

One of our greatest handicaps is the long distances which 
exist between the capital cities, likewise between the coun- 
try undertakings and the larger cities, necessitating jour- 

neys of many hundreds of miles and many days’ absence 
from our field of labour. Correspondence can always be 
resorted to, of course, but such a procedure will never 
equal personal inspection and contact. This Institute has 
already done much in bringing us closer together, but our 
problems from now onwards will be of-a different character 
from those we have had. They involve matters of economics, 
finance, and general policy on a much broader basis and 
more far- reaching than we have hitherto been accustomed 
to, and many are subjects beyond the scope of an Institute 
such as ours. To my mind, we need a larger body, with 
greater powers, whose functions would be to watch over 
the interests of the Industry in a manner which is impos 
sible by such a body as ours. We consist essentially of 
experts and specialists in our various branches, and meet 
at. unfortunately, lengthy intervals, to discuss various 
matters. Our financial standing is such that we ourselves 
can never expect to carry out some of the laudable objects 
which we have set out in our Articles of Association, with- 
out the assistance of the undertakings which we serve. 
We need a central organization which will generally advise 
on broad matters of policy and outlook, objectives, sales 
campaigns, will determine what matters reauire investi- 
gation, having regard to the welfare of the Industry as a 
whole, and will provide facilities for the successful execu- 
tion of such work. 
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North of England Gas Managers’ Association 


Annual Meeting in Newcastle 


The Annual General Meeting of the North of England Gas 
Managers* Association was held at the County Hotel, New- 
castle, on Friday, May 1, when papers were read by Mr. 
tT, Law, of the Malton Gas-Works, upon ‘‘ Experiences in 
Small Gas-Works,’’ and by Mr. J. E. White, of the New- 
vastle and Gateshead Gas Company, on ‘ The Industrial 
Gas Field.’”’ The President, Mr. A. E. Ruffhead was in the 
chair. 

The PRESIDENT, in opening the meeting, said that it was 
with deep regret that he had to report the death of Mr. 
Robert Wood, of Barnard Castle, who had been a member 
of the Association for over 30 years, and a member of the 
Special Purposes Section. He asked the assembly to rise 
as a mark of respect and condolence to his widow and 
relatives. 

The following new members were elected : 


Member.—Mr. James R. Gledson, Blyth Gas Company. 


Associates.—Mr. Joseph E. White, Newcastle and Gates- 
head Gas Company; Mr. Surtees Scott, Newcastle 
ang Gateshead Gas Company; Mr. Charles A. E. 
Reed, South Shields Gas Company. 


A recommendation of the Committee that a donation of 
ten guineas be contributed to the Benevolent Fund of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers was adopted. 


EXPERIENCES IN A SMALL GAS- 
WORKS. 


By T. Law, of Malton. 

When I was asked by the Secretary to submit a paper to 
this meeting, I only consented to do so with a certain de- 
gree of trepidation, as I felt that after so many. excellent 
papers had been given at previous meetings, mine might 
be classed as a commonplace among them. 

When I came to Malton in 1919, the works had, owing to 
the intervening war years and the difficulty during those 
years of getting materials, been a little neglected. All the 
beds of retorts, with the exception of one bed of the re- 
generator type which was built during the early war period, 
were of the generator furnace type. As I had been brought 
up previously in a works with regenerator settings, I de- 
cided, as the finances of the Company would allow, to re- 
place the existing generator settings. This I have done 
with the exception of one bed, and I hope to convert this in 
the near future. I may mention here that the charging 
floor is level with the works yard, with a narrow subway for 
clinkering, &c., underneath. 

The works are situated by the side of the River Derwent 
at the foot of the Yorkshire Wolds, and the subway is sub- 
ject to flooding at various times, especially after heavy rains 
and snowfalls. This excess water has to be continually 
pumped out by a steam pump. I have known on many 
occasions water rushing out of the secondary air slides, and 
the only way to keep the heats in the settings satisfactory 
has been to close these slides and work the beds on the 
principle of the ‘ direct fired ’”? system. When I went to 
Malton a certain amount of pumping had to be done every 
day in the year, owing to the excess water from the ashpans 
collecting on the clinkering floor and preventing the stokers 
from attending to the fires. One of the first things I did 
was to lay a pipe from the sump hole in the subway to the 
river, a valve being inserted for the purpose of closing the 
pipe when the river rose above subway level. This was a 
very simple thing, but it has saved a certain amount of 
pumping every day at least 9 to 10 months of the year. 

T had rather an anxious experience last August, when the 
river rose 12 ft. above summer level owing to the excessive 
rains which fell at that time. At this particular period, the 
water was at least 4 to 5 ft. in height in the subway when 
an explosion occurred in the steam boiler flues due to the 
flood water getting in—an event which had never happened 
before. I immediately had the fire drawn, but something 
had to be done at once, as there was a danger of the pro- 
dueer fires being put out altogether. I got hold of a com- 
hined pump and engine of sorts, but it was incapable of 
pumping the water out, and T had to requisition the town 
fire engine. This engine is a very powerful one, and, pump- 
ing at full pressure through a delivery pipe of 4 in. dia- 
meter, it took 5 hours, from 5.30 to 10.30 on a Friday night, 


to pump all the water from the subway. Working inter- 
mittently after this it kept the water out. The water com- 
menced to subside on the following morning. As I did not 
wish to run up a large account by keeping the fire engine, 
as the cost with two men attendants was 10s. per hour, a 
temporary method of dealing with the difficulty was carried 
out by connecting a 2-in. suction pipe with a power pump. 
This pump, with constant attention, kept the subway clear 
of water, and by the following Tuesday the river was low 
enough for us to open the valve again and run the water 
away by gravitation. 

The explosion in the boiler flues caused a few of the covers 
to be lifted and one or two broken, so I had all of them 
removed, and with the exception of the broken covers and 
one or two rest blocks which were slightly displaced, hardly 
any damage was done, and this was soon put right. The 
flood at its height was the worst experienced since 1879. 
Another 18 in. higher and it would have been in the gas- 
works yard, and have necessitated the use of sandbags or 
some other method to have kept the water out so that we 
could have carrjed on gas-making. 


Hyprautic Marns. 


The arrangement of the hydraulic main needed attention, 
as this was fixed on brickwork on the top of the settings. 
There are two benches, and each consists of four beds of 
stop-end oval retorts, each 21 in. by 15 in. by 9 ft. 6 in. 
over-all, six retorts in each bed, with the retort chimney 
dividing them. The separate hydraulic mains were any- 
thing but level, and I have seen as much as 23 in. pull at the 
exhauster inlet to get the gas away from the retorts. At 
the same time, all the tar and other condensed products 
travelled with the gas to the condensers, as there was no 
separate tar main, and I had endless trouble with stopped 
pipes. All the buckstays had broken off at the charging 
floor level, as they were simply fixed into concrete; so I de- 
cided to replace them. These old buckstays were 8 in. by 
6 in., and I had them replaced by 12 in. by 6 in. buckstays 
fixed in cast-iron shoes, with 6 in. by 5 in. cross girders for 
carrying the hydraulic mains. I also installed tar mains 
and tar towers. I used the old hydraulic main, but I had 
new dip pipes fixed in order that there would be no question 
about the level of them, and I replaced the existing 10-in. 
foul main with one of 14 in. diameter. 

A stream of liquor had always been run into the hydraulic 
mains, and this I continued till two years ago, when I 
decided to do away with this method and only fill up each 
time the tar was run off, once every six hours. For the 
purpose of filling up, I ran a 2-in. liquor pipe to each bench 
separately, with valves for turning on and off accessible to 
the stoker in charge. These liquor pipes I connected with 
the existing liquor pipes on the top of the hydraulic mains, 
and this was much more satisfactory than running liquor 
continuously, although there were traces of back pressure 
on some of the beds when filling up with liquor. I have 
obviated this to a great extent by disconnecting the liquor 
pipes from the hydraulic mains and connecting the main 
liquor pipes to the end of the tar mains in both cases. This 
has reduced the pull to 2 tenths at the exhauster inlet; and 
with the exception of one bed, which, through some reason, 
has slightly more pull than the others, no trouble at all is 
experienced with stopped pipes. 


INCREASE IN Gas Make. 


The make of gas has increased from 55 millions in 1919 to 
85 millions in 1930, during which time not more than 100 
houses have been built, the increase being due to the more 
extensive use of gas for cooking and heating. It might be 
of interest to mention that we use only two coals, both 
washed singles, in the proportion of 5 of No. 1 to 1 of No. 2, 
and the following is a proximate analysis of them: 


No. 1 No 

P.Ct P.Ct 
a. re 62°6 58°8 
a ee ee 35 38°3 
ee 20 Mik S arake 2k Ss 2°4 2°9 
ee 66 sel eee atthe Hee z°2 I°5 


The calorifie value of hoth these coals is in the region of 
14,200 B.Th.U. 

They both make first-class cokes, and T believe it is due 
to the quality of the coke that the demand generally ex- 
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ceeds the supply shortly after Christmas. It has been a 
case with me of rationing coke during some winters; in 
addition I have bought from neighbouring gas-works. No 
complaints are received about the quality of the coke when 
these two coals are used, although there have been com- 
plaints from customers when I have used others, the chief 
complaint being excessive clinker formation. If I was 
asked to advise on the use of fuel in a small works, I should 
certainly recommend washed fuel, as a stoker is liable to 
neglect to clinker his producer fire thoroughly if he has to 
use a bar and hammer daily to break the clinker up. At 
various times we have had to use fuel with a high per- 
centage of ash, and the result has always been a greatly 
reduced make of gas due to the excessive formation of 
clinker, and consequent reduced heats in the settings. 

Another reason for using good fuel for gas-making is that 
the coke commands a better price, and at the present time 
we are selling at 25s. to 30s. per ton, and broken coke at 5s. 
per ton extra. I believe some works are selling at 2s. 6d. 
per ton extra for broken coke, but I think that this price is 
hardly a remunerative one, when the extra breeze caused by 
breaking and screening the coke, in addition to the labour 
involved and the maintenance of the breaker, &c., is taken 
into consideration. 


MACHINE STOKERS FOR SMALL WorKS. 


About four years ago, I came to the conclusion that if I 
could ease the work of the stokers nothing would please me 
better, and after visiting one or two works and seeing 
machines for stop-end retorts in action, I decided to recom- 
mend to my Directors the installation of the necessary plant 
for replacing hand-stoking. The -y immediately agreed that 
the time was ripe for the change, so I accordingly placed an 
order with Messrs. W. J. Jenkins, of Retford, for a De- 
Brouwer stoking machine, together with the necessary 
ancillary plant. As the installation may be of interest, 
especially to similar sized works as Malton, the following 
description of the plant may not be out of place here. 


Coat PLANT. 


The plant consists of a receiving hopper arranged in the 
coal store at ground level, into which the coal can be fed by 
carts or barrows. This hopper is provided with a mild- 
steel grid of 2}-in. mesh, to ensure that coal of this maxi- 
mum size only shall pass through the hopper. From here 
the coal passes through a steel chute to the boot of an 8-in. 
bucket elevator, the amount of coal flowing to the boot 
being regulated by a sliding door. 

The elevator buckets are of seamless steel bolted to a 
malleable iron chain of the Ewarts’ type at intervals of 
18 in. 

Between the buckets and chain, mild-steel skidder bars 
are bolted, these having renewable cast-iron caps at each 
end to slide on the mild-steel wearing strips fixed to the 
guide-angles in the elevator casing. This casing is of mild- 
steel plates with corner angles completely enclosing the 
buckets and chain, both the loaded and the return strands. 
The elevator boot of steel plate and angle construction is 
fitted with two tension slides carrying the bottom guide 
sprocket shaft, for taking up any slack in the chain. 

The lower part of the framework of the elevator is verti- 
cal and the top portion curved to pass over the retort house 
roof and deliver the coal by means of a steel chute to the 
overhead coal storage hopper. The elevator is driven at 
the head by means of one chain belt and two balata belts 
from an electric motor of 4 B.H.P. which is fixed in the coal 
store. The motor is controlled by a totally enclosed start- 
ing panel having a double pole switch and fuses and no-volt 
and overload releases. 

The overhead storage hopper is built up of mild-steel 
plates with steel corner angles and steel tee stiffeners on 
the joints and is of 40 tons capacity. It is supported on 
two 18-in. by 6-in. R.S. joists supported on two R.S. 
stanchions fixed in front of the existing retort bench buck- 
stays and two R.S. stanchions in the coal store, half the 
hopper being below and half above the retort house roof, 
one roof truss passing through the centre. The top of the 
hopper is covered over with steel sheets as a protection 
from the weather and to prevent any coal dust from being 
blown about. It is fitted at the bottom with three slide 
doors through which coal can be fed to a small hopper on 
the charging machine. 


CHARGING MACHINE. 


This machine is of the Jenkins De-Brouwer small sus- 
pended type specially designed for stop-end retorts and 
capable of putting any depth of charge into the retort. It 
consists of a De-Brouwer patent coal projector of the stan- 
dard design, suspended from an_ overhead travelling 
carriage by hand- operated chain blocks for hoisting or 
lowering to suit the varying heights of the retorts. The 
travelling carriage carries the coal hopper of one-ton 
capacity, and this hopper is connected to the projector by 
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means of a self-adjusting telescopic chute, the outlet of this 
small hopper having a slide door operated by a hand lever. 

The projector is driven by a 4 B.H.P. variable speed moto; 
running at 750/1500 r.p.m., controlled by a Brookhirg 
starter and shunt regulator which are fixed on the back oj 
the machine frame in a convenient position for the operator. 
The travelling carriage runs on a double channel track sys 
pended from rolled steel cross joists, along which it | S pro 
pelled by means of a hand chain, wheel, and spur gearing, 
The current for the motor is taken by suitable coll tors 
from two bare copper conductors stretched the fall length 
of the track. 


ba 


ELEctTRIC GENERATING PLANT. 
The current for the elevator and charging machine 


motors is obtained from an electric generating plant fixed B— 


in a building adjoining the retort house. This plant con. 
sists of an enclosed ventilated type compound-wound 
generator, capable of developing 10 Kw. at 220 volts D.C., B= 
direct coupled by means of a flexible coupling to a 17-2.n.p, P 
Crossley gas engine of the horizontal electric light type, 
running at 450 r.p.m. 

The building housing the generating plant consists of a 
wooden building panelled out in asbestos sheeting and 
wood, and is built on the site of an old coal store, and 
there is ample room for another generating set of the same 
size. A suitable switchboard is included, and is arranged 
for connecting to a stand-by generator when this is in 
stalled. The generator and motors were made by the 
Lancashire Dynamo and Motor Company. 

The arrangement of the plant is shown in fig. I, and the 
arrangement of the charging machine in fig. 2. 

he well in which the receiving coal hopper is fixed gave 
us a little trouble, as it was found when digging started 
that about 1 ft. down water was rushing in, probably due 
to the presence of springs, so we had to arrange a sump 
hole, and by the aid of a contractor’s pump pumping con- 
tinuously, we were able to keep the well free from water. 
We then built up the sides in brick and cement mixed with 
** Pudlo,’’ with a cement and ‘ Pudlo”’ bottom. After 
this had been completed, we rendered the sides with 
cement mixed with 10 p.ct. of ‘‘ Pudlo,’’ and then found 
that there was only slight weeping. This was soon put 
right by the application of neat ‘* Pudlo,’’ and the well 
has remained tight since the work was completed, four 
years ago. 

In addition to the charging machine, I also had a 
mechanical rake installed for ‘‘ drawing ’”’ the retorts. 
This was quite satisfactory, but it was rather slower than 
two men working at the same time could ‘‘ draw ’’ two 
retorts using hand rakes, and, because of this, I discon- 
tinued the use of the mechanic al rake. 

The only trouble I have had with the charging machine 
was that it came off the overhead carriage way once or 
twice when it was first installed; but after the makers had 
strengthened the girders forming the carriage way by in- 
serting stronger bars in between, I have had no further 
trouble; and I am convinced the stokers would not care to 
go back to hand stoking. Since the machine was installed, 
the make of gas has increased by just over 1000 c.ft. per 
ton of coal, doubtless due to the shorter time taken in 
charging and the more level charges which the machine 
puts in compared with hand charging. 


PURIFIERS. 


Near the end of last November, I had rather an anxious 
experience with the purifiers. These are five in number, 
two each 18 ft. square by 5 ft. deep, and the other three 
12 ft. square by 4 ft., the latter being useful only as catch 
boxes if a trace of H.S gets past the second of the larger 
boxes. The two larger boxes are controlled by centre 
valves, and either box can be turned on first at will. We 
had emptied one of them, and everything was in readiness 
for filling the next day, when, at about 11.30 the same 
night the box was emptied, one of the stokers noticed that 
the make of gas was falling off rather rapidly. He im- 
mediately called the Superintendent, who lives on the 
works, and investigation found that the box in use was 
throwing excessive back pressure, with the result that the 
gas was blowing at the scrubber syphon. This, and the 
washer syphon, were too shallow at the time, as they were 
only 18 in. deep; but they have now been made much 
deeper. Instead of making 11,000 c.ft. per hour, the make 
gradually went down to between 5000 and 6000, as the pull 
had to be taken off to overcome the back pressure. There 
was no other way out of the trouble but to fill the purifie: 
laid off, as the one in use could not be by-passed. -The fresh 
oxide has to be elevated to a height of 12 ft.; and as there is 
no artificial light in the purifier house, we got hold of all the 
electric hand torches we could, requisitioned the necessar\ 
men, and started to fill. It was about two-thirds filled 
when, to make matters worse, the elevator broke down 
This meant 2 to 3 hours putting it together again, so we had 
no other recourse than to fill the rest by buckets, the 
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method adopted being to use a pulley with rope and hooks 
attached, one bucket being lowered while the men pulled the 


full 


bucket up. After an anxious time, which to me 
seemed an age, the purifier was filled, the lid fastened 
down, and full gas-making started again. A conservative 


estimate of the loss of gas would be 
which, to a works of the size of 
siderable. 


about 80,000 c.ft., 
Malton, is rather con- 





FIG, 


Another trouble which did not ease the difficulty was 
that one of the centre valves was by-passing slightly, and 
this may have to have attention when gas consumption is 
at its minimum, for gas- making must be stopped while a 
new one is fixed, for reasons already stated. 

Two years ago, the covers of the two larger purifiers 
commenced to leak very badly at the water line and the 
corners, and I decided to have new covers of the “ dry ”’ 








FIG. 


type and the lutes 5 din. The method adepted is shown 
in figs. 3, 4, and 5, the latter giving a cross- section of the 
lute. It is quite an original idea, and is inexpensive and 


very efficient. 

The old lute was filled with rough aggregate to within 
approximately 7) in. from the top. Holes were drilled in 
the side plates of the lutes to receive one leg of the tee 
holding-down bolts to take the upward thrust when pres 
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sure was applied to the cover. After the angle-iroi seay 


ing curb which receives the rubber jointing had bee fixe; 
in position, the whole of the tee bolts, guides, and reip. 
forcing bars were concreted in. 

Each cover was electrically welded in three sections 4 
the contractor’s works before despatch, and bolted to. 
gether and to the steel joist framework on the site. Whe, 


the covers are clamped down, water can be run on the top 








of the concrete in the lutes. This forms a double leak 
detector, at once detecting leaks either at the rubber joint- 
ing or between the concrete and lute walls. In connection 
with the latter, soft pitch was run in between the angle 
curb and the inside of the lute, as a precautionary measure 
against leakage of gas between. the concrete and lute plate. 

To release the cover it is only necessary to slacken the 
nuts on the tee bolts sufficiently to allow the clamps to be 




















4. 


turned at right-angles, when they will fall on to the con 
crete and out of position. All operations are carried ou! 
swiftly, and the guide bars allow the covers to fall into 
position quickly, there being no holes or slots to engag: 
with the holding down bolts. To my mind, the welde: 
covers are much superior to the old type of riveted covers 
there being no riveted seams to “ spring,’’ causing leak 
ages due to stresses set up when handling the covers. Each 
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B cover is 18 ft. 9 in. square, and up to quite recently was 
i the largest of the kind in use. 

Four years ago I discontinued the use of hurdle grids, 
and co! mmenced to fill the boxes with one layer of oxide 
about 3 ft. 6 in. in depth. The reason of my doing this 
was that the grids were always getting broken, and re- 
newals were rather costly. Since making this alteration, 
[ find that the boxes throw back pressure much sooner, 
hut this is rather an advantage than otherwise. Previ- 
ously the oxide set so hard on the grids that every bit had 
to be picked, and I have seen a box take two days to “a 
emptied, whereas recently we have emptied and filled ; 
box in a day. 

STORAGE OF Gas. 

I should not like to have repeated an experience I had 

on Christmas Eve in 1920. I can look back on the incident 
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Fig. 5.—Detail of Hollis Patent Leak Detector and Fastener. 


now with a certain amount of humour, although at the 
time it happened it gave me some amount of worry. At 
5 o’clock we had a stock of 30,000 c.ft. of gas, and I thought 
we were sailing rather near the wind with such a small 
stock, and especially on such a night as Christmas Eve. 
However, I was informed the stock would be sufficient to 
meet all contingencies, and I left the works at 5.30 with a 
lighter heart than half-an-hour before. About 8 o’clock 
the lights in my house started ‘‘ winking,’’ and I then 
knew I had some reasons for my misgivings earlier in the 
evening. I immediately made by way to the works, and 
found that the pressure had gone down to half what it 
should have been, and there were about two rivets, or less 
than 1000 c.ft. of gas in stock. As the gasholder is situ- 
ated on what is known as the Island, and no lights are 
about, the Superintendent and I took an electric torch, 
and were fascinated for a time watching the holder to see 
whether the stock of gas would last or not. Fortunately 
it did last, and after 11 o’clock, when the demand had 
slackened off, we were able to say things would be all 
right, and I returned home. 

I might mention here that the sole reason we were short 
ol gas was that we did not put the water gas plant into 
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operation, owing to the excessive cost of gas oil, which, at 
that time, was Is. 6d. per gallon. We were using 3 gallons 
per 1000 c,ft., and as we were selling gas at the time at 4s. 
per 1000 c.ft. you will understand my diffidence in making 
water gas when the cost in oil alone was 4s. 6d. per 1000 
c.ft., in addition to the cost of coke, labour, &c. After 
this experience, I dare not leave the plant off any longer, 
and the operator came in early Christmas morning, and 
there was plenty of gas to cook the Christmas dinners. I 
am glad to say I have never had the experience repeated, 
and hope I never shall. You might think that 3 gallons 
per 1000 c.ft. is rather excessive, but it was impossible to 
keep up the high quality of the gas we then made if less oil 
was used, without losing make in the retort house. At the 
present time, when I make carburetted water gas, which is 
not very often, the operator uses just over 2 gallons per 
1000 c.ft.; and.if less oil is used, the make of gas is de- 
creased in the retort house. 

I find that, to get the best make per ton from the two 
plants, the above quantity of oil must be used when 
making 500 B.Th.U. quality gas. With this amount of oil, 
it is possible to keep the make of gas in the retort house 
up to 70 to 72} therms per ton of coal of the quality 
quoted above. It would not pay me to make more water 
gas than I am forced to do owing to our ready sale of 
coke, and during 1930 I made less water gas and sold more 
coke than in any previous year. 


DIsTRIBUTION. 


Perhaps a word or two about main troubles and escapes 
may be of interest to you. One of the first visits I made 
after arriving in Malton was to a district which was very 
short of gas—so short, in fact, that the pressure gauge 
only registered 8 tenths of an inch water pressure at the 
inlet of the meters in some of the cottages at the outskirts 
of the district. It was nearly impossible to get a light of 
any sort, let alone cook with the gas. I decided to cut the 
3-in. main at the beginning of the district, and put oil 
down, and this made the supply better for a time. As the 
stoppage occurred fairly frequently, and it was a case of 
digging up the road to put the oil into the main, some- 
thing more had to be done, so I arranged to have the main 
cut where the stoppage was, and rod it thoroughly. For 
this purpose, I obtained drain rods and put a rubber disc 
slightly less than the diameter of the main on one end, and 
pushed this end through the main. The main was cut in 
three places at a time, and in this way we were able to rod 
40 to 45 yards each day till the main was cleaned out. 
This certainly improved matters, but it did not thoroughly 
cure the stoppage or shortage, so I laid a 5-in. main from 
the works to a point at the beginning of the district, and 
this put matters right. Previously, I was continually 
having to send men to blow out the services, but this 
ceased when the new main was laid, and naphthalene 
troubles in this district were cured. I have had other 
mains cut since and thoroughly rodded, and this method 
has always alleviated naphthalene troubles, which tends to 
prove that it is present in the mains and solidifies under 
certain temperature conditions. 

During the severe frost in February, 1929, we were 
troubled with a few broken mains, and one or two gave us 
some difficulty in locating exactly where the break was. 
One consumer reported an escape, and by the leak locator 
we found that the service was leaking. This was renewed, 
but still the smell of gas remained in the house, and the 
fittings were tested and found to be tight. Trial holes 
were made with a bar and hammer over the main, and 
where the locator showed the highest percentage of leakage 
the road was dug out. Although there was a smell of gas 
in the road, the main at this point was quite sound. About 
the time we started digging-up the road a smell of gas was 
reported in the garden of a house 100 yards away, and we 
decided to dig oa the main opposite this point, although 
the locator showed nothing like what it did opposite the 
house from which the escape was first reported. We 
** struck lucky,’’ for we found the main broken at’ this 
point, and after it had been repaired, the smell of gas at 
both houses stopped. Another time, a consumer reported 
that the tap water had a gassy smell, and when we un 
covered the service pipe it was found that it was badly 
corroded and the escaping gas was finding its way into a 
burst water service and forward to the water tap. I could 
give many cases where we have had similar troubles in 
locating leakages, but the foregoing will suffice, and many 
members will probably be able to relate similar or perhaps 
worse cases in their own districts. Last year the County 
Council made a stretch of road in reinforced concrete, and 

I dread to think what trouble we shall have in locating a 
ube main should one occur, but I took care to test the 
main the whole length and renew the service pipes. 


MAINTENANCE SCHEME. 
1 instituted a maintenance scheme some five years ago, 
and employed an inspector specially to call at every house 
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and seek complaints, and put matters right on the spot. 
rhis has been an unqualified success, and has been the 
means of obviating compiainis and the making tor more 
satisfaction among consumers generally. We charge 
nothing for attention, but only for the materials used. It 
has kept consumers using gas who would probably have 
gone over to electricity. Look after your lighting con- 
sumers, and you are going a long way to keeping your 
cooking and heating business. Do not be like a certain 
manager to whom IL was speaking some four years ago, 
who was quite reconciled to the loss of his gas lighting, 
for if consumers change to electricity for lighting, the 
thin edge of the wedge is in, and cooking and heating may 
be eventually lost. 

No hire-purchase system was in vogue until I introduced 
one in 1923. This has also been very successful, and as 
each year has succeeded the’ previous one, we have sold 
more and more cookers by this system, in addition to a 
great number we have sold outright. The usual method 
we adopt is to charge 10 p.ct. on the net purchase price for 
cash, 10 p.ct. additional for three years’ hire-purchase, 
and a further 10 p.ct. for five years’ hire-purchase. We 
are willing to sell any apparatus by this system, even 
stoves costing no more than 30s. to purchase outright. | 
fully believe many consumers now have cookers of their 
own who would never have bought them and paid cash 
down, and every company and corporation should cater 
tor this class of consumer. Another reason which has 
helped the hire-purchase system has been the fact that 
each time the price of gas has been reduced we have not 
altered the slot meters, but have returned the reduction in 
extra rebate. I do not want to be misunderstood, and 
members to think that all consumers would rather have a 
big rebate, for, if a census was taken of the slot con- 
sumers, in all probability I should find that the majority 
tavoured more gas for a penny, and less rebate. 

Malton and Norton (the two parishes we serve) are not 
growing very rapidly, but we sold more lighting burners, 
cookers, and heating stoves last year than we have sold 
in any previous year, and in addition we supplied a not 
inconsiderable number of cookers on simple hire. The 
value of cookers and heating stoves sold was £962, against 
£678 for the previous year. 

We are progressing, if only slowly; the small increase 
each year tending to prove that we are endeavouring to 
satisfy our consumers, and satisfied consumers are the best 
bulwark against any subsidized electricity scheme. 

My predecessor, Mr. Henry Tobey, when he retired, left 
me a great heritage, and I should be the last not to 
acknowledge it. Since I took over, everything of a capital 
nature has been paid for out of revenue, and £4000 has 
been added to the reserve fund. We paid 16} p.ct. in 
dividend last year, which is the maximum the Company 
can pay under the sliding-scale, and the present price of 
gas is 84d. per therm, with rebates to engine and power 
users if a certain quantity is used per quarter. 

Before I conclude, I should like to take the opportunity 
of thanking those members of this Association who have 
read papers for many valuable hints I have received, and 
which have been very useful to me from time to time. 

Let us have faith both in ourselves and the product we 
sell, turn out a gas of constant quality and pressure, em- 
ploy only courteous and fully-trained men among those 
who come in contact with the consumers, and then gas will 
not be derided, but will go on from strength to strength. 


Discussion. 


The PRESIDENT, opening the discussion, said that Mr. Law 
need have no qualms in presenting his paper. Its subject made 
it particularly interesting and acceptable to members of an 
Association such as theirs. He himself remembered visiting 
Malton 20 years ago. If any of them had had an experience 
similar to that of Mr. Law they would sympathize with him 
when he watched his holder going down and when he wondered 
whether all the stock of gas would disappear. Mr. Law’s re- 
marks upon the benefits of the use of best coal were striking. 
It was a wise policy for small works, but the cost of coal in 
regard to the price of gas was not in the same proportion to 
that in the case of big works. He could repeat with Mr. Law 
that they should have faith both in themselves and in the pro- 
duct they sold. They should turn out a gas of constant quality 
and pressure, and employ only courteous and fully-trained men 
among those who came in contact with consumers. Then gas 


would not be derided, but would go on from strength to 
strength. 


Mr. H. Lees, Sen., of Hexham Gas-Works, complimented Mr. 
Law upon his paper. He (the speaker) thought they would 
find that a large proportion of the membership of the Associa- 
tion was concerned with works smaller than those at Malton. 
He could recall a similar experience to that which befell the 
author in regard to trouble with water. They adopted the same 
expedient as Mr. Law, and sent for the fire engine. They 
pumped water out of one end of the works, but it ran in at 
the other. They did get over the difficulty without the supply 
being cut off, but not before they had told the people that they 
would get no gas. On the question of the quality of coal, he 
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thought he could not be as emphatic as Mr. Law. Lt was » 
advantage to have coal with less than 3 p.ct. ash, and it infly. 
enced the coke, particularly where the coke had a big sa), — 
There were cases where it would not be the best policy to tah 
best coal, even after eliminating the price factor to some 
tent. It was time charging machines were introduced mo, 
generally. Managers of small works would gain a_ welcon, 
relief by their installation. Mr. 
applied to both large and small works. In the large works, tly 
engineer and manager might not get to know about them unjj 
the troubles were all over, but in the small works, where thy 
staff was smaller, there was no such escape. He admired \; 
Law for his coolness during his flooding troubles. At Maltoy, 
Mr. Henry Tobey had left Mr. Law a great heritage The 
capital.was low and the price of gas was low. 

Mr. S. C. Reep, of Washington, referred to stopped pipes, 
and said they had suffered much annoyance from this tiny 
and again. Indeed it was said that their retort house looke; 
more like a lighthouse; but they had remedied this by increas. 
ing the charge. Those now in charge of small works had com 
from large works, but he could say that the men of the small 
works had the Gas Industry just as much at heart as had th 
engineers of the large undertakings. In his district they had 
to contend with free coal which a mining community seeme{ 
to burn merely to get rid of it. Yet they had increased the 
consumption of gas and had encouraged the use of gas for 
cooking and wash-boilers. 

PROTECTION AGAINST FLOODING. 

Mr. A. C. Hovey, of London, said that Mr. Law had out. 
lined some of the improvements he had effected, and some of the 
awkward experiences which had beset his management at Mal- 
ton during the past decade. The incidents he had described 
must always be vivid in his memory, and he had been generous 
to us in relating some stories against himself, and perhaps 
also against those who had not made full protective provision 
against certain circumstances which might, and actually did, 
arise. To have retort house subways flooded by water rapidly 
percolating through the ground seemed inexcusable, for such 
subterranean part of the gas-works should be surrounded with 
water-tight walls, foundations, and floors. The cost need not 
be great, and in many cases the expenditure was essential, 
Low-lying sites were relics of the olden times when fires were 
above ground, when exhausters were not invariably installed, 
and when gasholders and pressures were very light. Similar 
flooding incidents were not unknown elsewhere, and within the 
last year or two there had been even more disastrous occur- 
rences. If proper protection could not be arranged, the levels 
of the works should be raised, or the site changed to a higher 
altitude. A further alternative was a more modern plant en- 
tirely above ground. 
_ Mr. Law described his works, having an output of 85 mil- 
lions, as small, and they could agree they were not large, 
although 65 p.ct. of the works in England were of less capacity, 
78 p.ct. in Scotland, and 90 p.ct. in Ireland. The Gas Industry 
could with advantage have more distinctive descriptions of works 
capacities. In England over 20 p.ct. of the gas-works had an 
output of less than 10 millions. In Scotland the percentage was 
over 25 and in Ireland over 45. The Malton Gas-Works were more 
than eight times the size of the largest of these tiny concerns. 
That such diminutive factories continued to survive and to 
grow, when prices of gas supplied by some of them exceed 10s. 
per 1000 c.ft., proved the vitality and utility of the Gas In- 
dustry in its competition with oil and Government-aided elec- 
tricity. 
_ Mr. Law had increased his total output by 55 p.ct. to 85 mil- 
lions; and the consumption per consumer had been raised to 
31,000 c.ft. The price had been reduced to 83d. per therm, 
while paying 16} p.ct. dividend and charging all capital expen- 
diture to revenue, so that the capital employed was only £340 
per million. : 

The coal carbonized was almost ideal in quality; and while 
the local coke market was favourable, the demand was doubt- 
less encouraged by the low ash content in the coke. The 72 
therms of gas per ton could be much improved upon by another 
method of carbonization. To look after the lighting load was 
excellent advice. 

GRADING OF Coke NECESSARY. 
_ Grading of coke and provision of nut sizes were now required 
in almost all localities where the production and the population 
were large. Some slight sacrifice in price might be necessary 
to prevent profits being frittered away by the crushing or 
weathering of the coke to breeze in large stocks. As bearing 
upon Mr. Law’s paper might he be allowed to mention the paper 
entitled ‘‘ P.T.M.” read at the North British Meeting last 
September by the Engineer of the Kilbarchan Gas-Works? 
Those there that day who had not read Mr. Andrew Walker's 
description of his work during the last ten years would derive 
much pleasure in so doing. His management had resulted in: 

The total consumption being almost doubled, to 18 millions. 

Consumption per consumer almost doubled, to 19,000 c.ft. 

Price reduced 50 p.ct., to 9d. per therm. 

Capital per million reduced 40 p.ct., to £283. 

Unaccounted-for gas reduced from 20 p.ct., to 5 p.ct. 

How all this was accomplished might be learned from the 
published paper, which, when it was read with the characteristic 
enthusiasm of the author, “ brought the house down; ”’ and 
staid gas engineers were astonished and made happy for the rest 
a i day without further stimulant. That, too, was in Seo! 
and! 

Truly this was a great Industry in which they were glad tu 


Law’s purification ‘roubl, 4 
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Was ai. associated with these keen men, in the so-called small works, 
it intl, B hose m itifarious duties and responsibilities and skill were fre 
e ms B,juentl) iusufliciently appreciated by those whom they served. 
© tak ie 
ime r ’ A Tae or Sereniry. 
<= P Mr. Cuaknes Woon, late of Bradford, said that his method of 
teal Sealing with the troubles Mr. Law had referred to had been 
rks th B more drastic. In the old days he had had to deal with five 
a ae f cmall district works, and his first precaution had been to con- 
me: th B nect them up with the high-pressure mains of the principal 
red M, works. When trouble arose he was then in the happy position 
Malt ‘Bf simply closing down the small works. [Laughter.| Mr. 
ol E Lees had criticized Mr. Law in the use of clean coal; and there 
The he differed. His advice was: ‘* Get the best coal you can.” If 
: they were in Northumberland they could not always get it, 
Re but if they were in Yorkshire they could. |Laughter.] He had 
loahal never got Yorkshire coal with 25 p.ct. ash, but he would advise 
neuen the use every time of the cleanest coal purchaseable, within 
pee reason. Mr. Hovey had advised making works waterproof. 
smal He knew of one Yorkshire plant which might he dealt with 
ad the thus, but it might be found that the capital outlay would far 
te had outweigh the extra 8 or 9 therms benefit secured. Mr. Law had 
aa been cool during his flooding trouble. But he remembered a 
-d th yet more striking case. It was something these days to be able 
a fos to speak without wondering what the Directors would say. Now 
S lore he could please himself, and he liked it. [Laughter.] A friend 
of his had suffered from severe flooding. He arrived at the 
works and a man who was paddling a boat around in the works 
oo yard told him that his manager colleague had sought out the 
of the Chairman. of the Company, and so he went to the Chairman’s 
Mal. house. When he arrived he found the manager playing cards 
ribed with the ¢ hairman’s daughter. He was amazed, and had asked 
ome him if he knew his works were under water. He replied he 
rhaps did, but that he had sent the bellman round to tell the people 
‘aie they would have no gas for a week. They got gas in four 
did, days. But that was over 30 years ago, and that manager was 
idly "OW serenely retired and living happily. [Laughter.] ; 
poe | Mr. T. Hornsy (Hessle) said that he had had similar flooding 
with | ‘Perience to Mr. Law’s. He thought that the term “ therms 
not | Per ton’ was a delusion in measuring efficiency, and that if 
‘tial Mr. Law could get 30s. per ton for his coke it took a lot of 
mao therms at 8d. to make up the difference. _He bought coal with 
led & 2? low ash content, and he could sell all his coke. 
niles Mr. J. R. Brapsuaw (President-Elect), of Hartlepool, said 
the that he thought that where men were trained and remained in 
aa the big works of large cities they only learned half the job. 
wale Reinforced concrete roads were beginning to become a costly 
hs trouble. A few weeks ago they had had a broken main under 
- a concrete road. They were fortunate in locating it almost im- 
mediately, but it had taken a gang of men two days to remedy 
ait ii, and had cost £380. With an ordinary surface, two or three 
sae me could have done the job in their stride at six times less 
. cos 
rl Mr. Law replied briefly to the discussion, saying that his 
ud results with coal of 5 or 6 p.ct. ash had not been so good. It 
pos had been his experience that stopped pipes were due to exces- 
he sive pull. At _Malton, the introduction of his machines had 
i saved some £250 in wages, and the stokers, he thought, would 
“ not new go back to hand-charging. 
to 
- THE INDUSTRIAL GAS FIELD—ITS 
* | ACTIVITIES AND FUTURE POSSIBILITIES 
il- 
to By JOSEPH E. WHITE, of Newcastle, 
n, 
n- _ In every branch of industry the conditions of to-day make 
40 it necessary that every possibility for trade expansion be in- 
le vestigated in minute detail. Possibilities are of equal im- 
. portance to the small baker and to the man controlling 
- huge plants producing, for example, two hundred cars a 
= week; each has his own market to protect and each his 
i own trade to expand and develop efficiently. The possi- 
bilities offered to the Gas Industry from an industrial uses 
standpoint are almost bewildering, and now, if ever, is the 
lime to explore this valuable potential load. 
d Gas is by no means new to industry; its value was proved 
, as an industrial heating agent before and during the war, 
and those who became used to its applications during those 
strenuous war days would not willingly revert to older and 
less efficient methods of heating. 
_ Great Britain must be efficient in her industries if she 
is to withstand the intensity of world competition, and for 
| this very reason the Gas Industry must be prepared to prove 
that it has a fuel to offer which is both second to none 
and of national importance to our future well-being. The 
time must come when trade will be better. 

Our competitors—solid fuel, pulverized fuel, fuel oil, and 
electricity—are all equally aware that it is the aim of those 
in charge of works, either large or small, where heat is used 
to find the fuel whose final cost is lowest. This is our 
opportunity. Gas offers a fuel in which the most exacting 
conditions demanded by the industrialist are fulfilled, thus 
giving a final cost which is, in the majority of cases, indis- 
put ably rock bottom. 

fhe importance of heat in industry is not generally 
realized. The lay-mind pictures vast power plants, yet 
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overlooks the fact that heat has played an enormous part 
long before power becomes really necessary. It is difficult 
to estimate the proportion of works costs for heat and power 
respectively, bul it is certain that the field open to develop 
ment from a heat standpoint many times exceeds existing 
and potential power possibilities. Evidence of this fact was 
given by Mr. Slattman before the Institute of Fuel, when 
he pointed out that fuel and air for its combustion are 
the most important raw materials, both in weight and 
value, consumed in the heavy steel trade. A common steel 
billet selling at about £5 per ton has expended upon it, in 
the transition from ore to steel, the energy of some 2 tons 
of coal and 20 tons of air used for combustion, while the 
power used is only 200 kilowatt hours. 

Recently I had the opportunity of visiting a medium- 
sized works in the Midlands engaged entirely on drop- 
stamping work. Some 300 crankshafts are produced daily, 
each weighing approximately 60 lbs. Thus, had gas been 
used, some 55,000 c.ft. per day would be used for stamping, 
68,000 c.ft. for carburizing, and 40,000 c.ft. for annealing. 
Works of this nature generally have a five-day week and a 
fifty-week year. There is, therefore, in this one medium- 
sized works a potential load of approximately 40 million 
c.ft. per annum. Such possibilities as these are waiting for 
the Gas Industry to seize; and it is a case of now or never. 

While engineering and its allied industries offer the 
largest field for industrial gas development, a gas under- 
taking finding itself without a works that could be re- 
garded as an engineering establishment should not assume 
that it has no industrial load. There are many attractive 
loads far removed from the engineering industry awaiting 
development, and it is to a few of these that I wish to 
devote the first part of this paper. 


INDUSTRIAL POSSIBILITIES AND THE SMALL GaAs 
UNDERTAKING. 


The wayside garage and petrol filling station is full of 
possible uses for gas. An actual example on the northern 
houndary of the Newcastle Company’s area will, perhaps, 
illustrate just what these possibilities are. In this case a 
7-H.P. gas engine coupled to a generator illuminates the 
interior of the garage and the signs on the tops of eight 
petrol pumps outside. The engine also drives an air com- 
pressor; and motorists, while filling up with petrol, have 
their tyres inflated to the correct pressure. Inside the 
garage gas is used for soldering, brazing, and for the model- 
making experiments of the owner. The ground at the rear 
of the garage has been laid out for motorists touring with 
caravan trailers, for whose use have been installed two 
gas cookers and a “‘ Sunhot ’’ thermal storage heater. Thus 
is the simple life robbed of some of its terrors. All this 
equipment has done much to popularize this garage, whose 
weekly petrol sale is now in the neighbourhood of 2000 gal- 
lons. The proprietor considers the cost of 60,000 c¢.ft. per 
quarter well spent money. 

Coach-building and general paint and varnish work offer 
further uses for gas, a certain amount of heat being neces- 
sary in the early stages for glue boiling, and later for 
drying the paint and varnish on the finished product. 
Finding that gas had been generally excluded for the latter 
process because of fire risk, we in Newcastle got to work 
on a gas unit which would give good results and safety. 
The gas unit is constructed in sheet metal, and takes the 
form of a 12 in. deep by 3 in. wide rectangular metal tube 
running the full length of the varnishing shed. At the inlet 
end the tube is carried outside the varnishing shed for about 
6 in., this portion forming a support for the bar burner 
which is laid along the inside of the tube, and also carries 
the gauze-covered lighting door. The other end of the 
tube, while still inside the shed, is developed into a 3-in. 
diameter flue tube, and, after being doubled back over 
the rectangular portion, is carried upwards at an angle, 
bringing the outlet end of the heater outside the shed at 
a point 6 to 8 ft. immediately above the inlet end. Ii this 
way the air to supnort combustion is brought in from with- 
out the shed, and the products of combustion are also 
carried outside before reaching the atmosphere. Thus ab- 
solute safety from fire is guaranteed, while the running 
costs have been halved. 

Regarding gas consumption, 300 c.ft. will dry to per- 
fection the coats of varnish given to an ordinary moter- 
car after painting, while 1000 c.ft. is ample for a 30-ft. 
motor coach. The first cost of the gas unit is not high, 
the largest job we have yet undertaken costing only £7. 
In this case the shed is 36 ft. long. 

Despite the huge areas covered by the leading daily news- 
papers most small towns still run their own local paper. 
However small the paper, a considerable quantity of stereo 
metal has to be melted, first for linotype machines, and, 
secondly, for plate-casting and block work. These opera- 
tions are ideal for gas heating. The linotype machines, 
when gas heated, give a quality of type which is-a joy to the 
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compositor operating the machine, the capacity of the 
burner being such that he is able to go on producing heavy 
type indefinitely. This is a point well worth remembering 
when competition has to be faced. 

Immersion heaters other than gas have a_ definite 
capacity, and it is often found that when an unduly heavy 
demand is placed on a linotype machine the heater is un- 
able to melt the metal quickly enough to meet the demand, 
resulting in unsound type. This can never happen when 
gas is used, the capacity of the burner being in excess of 
the maximum type output of the machine. 

Regarding the bulk melting of stereo metal in autoplate 
machines or plate casting pots, solid fuel is often used. 
While a newspaper is judged by its news content, good 
printing has much to do with large net sales, and it is on 
the soundness of the plate and, in turn, the type, that gas 
has its strongest selling point. The perfect temperature 
control offered by gas firing gives an evenly pouring metal. 
The metal is not too hot to cause metal wastage or too cold 
to give thin and indistinct results when printed. Further- 
more, when the cost of coal or coke handling is taken into 
consideration, together with stokers’ wages, metal losses, 
and stand-by charges, there can be little doubt that gas 
is not only cheaper to use, but more satisfactory to the public 
who have the paper to read. The general printer is worthy 
of consideration; a few shillings will convert an obsolete 
coal-fired melting pot into an efficient gas heated unit alto- 
gether in keeping with the highly developed machinery 
of his trade. 

These few examples may indicate to some small extent 
the possibilities which are open to the smallest of undertak- 
ings, and one would suggest that a survey of the industries 
of almost any town would produce some rather startling 
information. Perhaps a picture hall proprietor is dissatis- 
fied with what he has to pay for his light, and would con- 
sider a gas engine generating plant. Or, again, the local 
cobbler, who has to walk from his workshop into his 
kitchen to heat his finishing irons, would perhaps consider 
a gas ring; although the consumption is perhaps only 8 c.ft. 
per hour, he works eight hours a day and 280 days a year, 
and 18,000 c.ft. a year is worth having. Later he will prob- 
ably consider a 2-H.P. engine for his polishing machine. 


INDUSTRIAL POSSIBILITIES AND LARGE GAs UNDERTAKINGS. 


In the Neweastle Company’s area there are over three 
thousand firms who are either using gas for industrial pur- 
poses or are potential users. They represent some 150 
different trades, some large and some small, yet all in one 
respect or another form one huge field capable of intense 
development. Obviously it is impossible to deal with each 
trade in its degree of importance in a paper of this nature; 
therefore one must needs confine one’s remarks to the more 
important—those who offer the greatest possibilities. 

The engineering industry, with its many processes, re- 
quires huge quantities of heat. In almost every stage, 
from the rolling mill or foundry to the erecting shop, heat 
is wanted; it may therefore be of interest to follow the ap- 
plication of heat in each successive stage. 

Producer gas has firmly established its hold on the heavy 
steel industry. It is cheap, reasonably efficient, and has 
some, though by no means all, of the advantages usually 
claimed for town gas. Rolling mill furnaces are almost 
invariably producer gas fired, perhaps the main reason 
being that the Gas Industry has not gone out of its way 
to prove why town gas should be used. While the price 
asked for town gas for such furnaces would obviously have 
to be low, yet we definitely have a case to put forward, 
for these reasons: 

Furnace men have, to a very large extent, the law in 
their own hands regarding the actual working of the fur- 
naces. This, combined with wage payment on a tonnage 
output basis, results in only one condition—an excessively 
hot furnace which eventually proves a very expensive item. 
A man working on a tonnage basis does not consider to 
any extent just what is happening to the billets in his 
furnace. Output is his only concern, with the result that 
the furnace ceases to be a furnace in the true sense of the 
word. It develops into an elongated flue to the chimney 
stack. It is not difficult to imagine the effect on the billets 
being heated. The furnace atmosphere becomes highly 
oxidizing, resulting in heavy metal losses. Furthermore, 
there is a very real danger of the metal being burned, the 
effect of which grows in seriousness as the billet passes 
through the various processes to which it is eventually sub- 
jected. So much for the disadvantages of producer gas. 

Town gas has many solid claims to make for its adoption. 
First. and to my mind most important, the danger of billet 
burning can be overcome. It has been proved beyond doubt 
that with gas firing an atmosphere containing 6 p.ct. of 
carbon monoxide is readily obtainable. This percentage 
gives a margin of safety on furnace temperature that should 
never be exceeded even with the most careless handling. 
Secondly, producer costs do not begin and end with fuel 
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alone. To the fuel bill must be added at least 20 p.ct, 4B) trea 
cover stokers’ wages, the cost of steam must be taken inty fe tere’ 


consideration, while repairs to the producer and the capita 
charges against it represent quite a considerable «mou; 
Metal losses can represent a very heavy item on large fy, 
naces. Assuming that gas is used on a furnace having q 
output of 15 tons per eight-hour shift, a metal saving ¢ 

at the least 1 p.ct. might reasonably be expected, the valy § 
of which would, in the course of a year, represent the usefy| 
sum of £500. 

In the United States much progress has been made jy 
the steel industry since about 1920. Prior to that, the yy 
of gas other than producer gas in open hearth and re-heat. 
ing furnaces was not regarded as particularly desirable. 
Now, however, the position is reversed, and producer ga 
is being steadily displaced. The greater production neces. 
sary from re-heating furnaces for rolling billets has brough; 
about a wide change in the furnace equipment and fre 
used for re-heating operations. The stationary hearth type, 
using cranes for loading and unloading, except for jobbing 
operations, has been largely discarded in favour of the cop. 
tinuous pusher type billet furnace with water-cooled skids, 
The cold billets are loaded at the inlet of the furnace and 
pushed along water cooled skid rails toward the burners, 
which are located near the outlet end of the furnace. Com. 
pletely proportioning burners direct their heat towards the 
oncoming row of biliets. At a point about 8 ft. from the 
discharge end the water cooled skid rails give place to a 
magnesia or chrome hearth, to heat up the cold spots which 
were in contact with the water cooled rails. The products 
of combustion gradually give up their heat as they meet 
the advancing cooler billets, until the cold gases are dis. 
charged at a point close to the inlet of the furnace. 

The adoption of this type of furnace has made substantial 
savings in fuel consumptions. In a continuous billet fur- 
nace, the gas consumption is approximately 3500 to 4000 c.ft, 
per ton of billets, compared with approximately 6600 c.ft. 
per ton with a batch-type furnace similar in design to those 
used here. 

The next stage brings us to the forge shop. The billets, 
varying in value from £6 10s. to £9 10s. per ton, are now 
subject to their second heat, the temperature being in the 
neighbourhood of 1250° C. Coal or coke are the fuels mainly 
used, because of their supposed cheapness. This supposi- 
tion, however, is losing strength, and other fuels are being 
considered with a view to obtaining sounder finished pro- 
ducts without greatly increasing the cost of fuel. 

We have two gas-fired drop stamping furnaces working 
in Newcastle producing results which are beyond all doubt 
superior to those obtainable with any other form of fuel. 
The drop-hammer man, with a life-long experience of coal 
and oil fired furnaces, is anxious to tell visitors what he 
thinks of his gas furnaces. His views are shared by the 
shop manager, and in turn the Managing Director of the 
Company in whose works they are installed. The forge 
manager is doing his best to obtain an “ all-gas ’’ shop. 
His reasons are sound and to the point. First, his drop- 
stamping furnaces have taught him that the “ lighter-up ”’ 
coming in at 6.30 a.m. has the furnaces at working tem- 
perature when the forge-men start at 7.30. The coal-fired 
furnaces have to be lit up at 5.0 a.m. to reach the same tem- 
perature. Secondly, he has no charges against his depart- 
ment for the use of the travelling steam crane for coal de- 
livery and ash removal. Thirdly, his gas furnaces do not 
affect the packing of the steam hammers; flying grit from 
coke fires and furnaces is responsible for more damage 
than is usually supposed. Fourthly, and most important 
of all, he has never before been able to produce work such 
as the example which you see before you. This stamp- 
ing is direct from the drop-hammer; it has not been re- 
touched in any shape or form, and is typical of the normal 
daily output of these furnaces, from which a scrapped job 
is unknown. The foregoing is perhaps the best explana- 
tion of the term “ final cost,’’ which I have used from time 
to time. 


& 
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Heat TREATMENT OF FINISHED FoORGINGS. 


The finished forging is then, in many cases, heat treated 
—a process which, with the advent of highly-developed 
special-purpose steels, is becoming a matter of much care- 
ful thought, and the demand for good furnaces for this 
operation is rapidly developing. Special alloy steels de- 
mand most exacting treatment if they are to give their 
maximum performance. Gas furnaces are capable of giving 
just that degree of accuracy in temperature, resulting in 
work being produced with almost that mechanical certainty 
so much sought after by those in charge of modern plant. 
Highly-developed automatic temperature control, working 
in conjunction with equally advanced furnaces, forms a 
combination capable of withstanding the most exacting 
conditions demanded by the material at a cost which is 
highly competitive with any of the known fuels of to-day. 

The following comparison of fuel used for forging heat 
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treatment with coal and gas fired furnaces may be of in- 
> terest : 
Weight of 
Metal 
Treated. 
C. Q.Lbs. 
Operation -Hardening. 5 3 10 
..... jHard-temper 6. 1 20 Gas fired; 1000 c.ft. per hour, plus 
Coal fires | Normalizing 268 2 21 1°8 c.ft. per lb. of metal 
—— heated 
Total . 280 3 23 
Coal consumption . 156 0 0 


The next manufacturing stage brings us to the heat-treat- 
ment shop. This department offers immense possibilities 
for the use of gas, for this reason—the material has now 
arrived at a stage in its manufacture when only the best 
form of heat obtainable is good enough. The various heat- 
ing process must be absolutely accurate in temperature, 
the temperature control must be easy and certain, scale on 
the product must be reduced to an absolute minimum, and, 
above all, the treated product must, in its final stage, be 
unquestionably sound. Thanks to the furnace manufac- 
turers and, in no small degree, to the activities of the 
Industrial Section of the Birmingham Gas Department, 
modern gas furnaces are now available which will meet all 
the above conditions. Thus we have furnaces to offer that 
are equal to any of those of our competitors, and at the 
same time having the advantage of running cost, which 
is without doubt the lowest. 


A FINE INSTALLATION. 


We are a little proud of a recently completed furnace 
installation in the works of one of our largest consumers, 
The installation consists of three large Gibbons carburizing 
furnaces, each furnace being under individual automatic 
temperature control, controlling both the gas supply and 
the furnace damper position. The furnaces are lit up by 
means of a time switch in the early hours of each Monday 
morning. Throughout the week they are held at a car- 
burizing temperature of 950° C., right up to Saturday noon, 
without any form of human supervision. A special charg- 
ing machine charges and discharges the load from the fur- 
nace. The complete installation cost in the neighbourhood 
of £2000, and it is, we believe, the largest installation work- 
ing under complete automatic temperature control in the 
country. The heat-treatment shop of this consumer is per- 
haps the best advertisement we have in our area; it is an 
“all-gas ”’ job. Gas is used on a newly installed Davis 
heat-treatment furnace, on two furnaces of a war-time in- 
stallation, on a further heat-treatment furnace, and on the 
salt, cyanide, and lead baths. The last four pieces of appa- 
ratus are of the firm’s own manufacture, and have all been 
gained for gas from fuel oil during the past eighteen 
months. In heat-treatment work, the competitors of gas 
may be briefly dealt with as follows: 

Solid fuel, because of the labour involved with firing and 
ash removal, is costly. We believe that the carburizing 
installation previously mentioned will show a saving of 
27 p.ct. over the solid fuel fired furnaces which it displaced 
(gas at 2s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft., 500 B.Th.U. gas). Fuel oil 
is uncertain in performance, whic +h, in the event of a fur- 
nace over-heating, can have an unthinkable effect upon the 
product treated. 

During the last few rs great strides have been made 
in furnace design. The value of recuperation or regenera- 
tion has been fully realized and developed. Insulation has 
also come into its own, automatic temperature control has 
been made a sound proposition, and numerous. other detail 
refinements have been made towards the production of the 
ideal gas-fired furnace. While these developments are 
praiseworthy, they are not enough. One cannot help feeling 
that we are as yet just on the fringe of a problem offering 
wonderful opportunities to furnace manufacturers and gas 
undertakings. 

Given equipment of higher thermal and all-round effi- 
ciencies, gas undertakings would be in a position to tackle 
jobs which previously have been beyond their range of 
possibilities because of the price of gas as compared with 
solid or any other fuel. In America excellent work has 
been done by the co-operation of the American Gas As- 
sociation and industrial equipment manufacturers, result- 
ing in equipment which is not only efficient in operation, 
but also reasonable in first cost. A similar state of affairs 
is most necessary in this country. There are many firms 
who have fully realized that gas is the ideal fuel to use. 
They have also realized that it is a fuel which must be 
used properly if its advantages are to be fully obtained. 
Conversion jobs built up of indifferent brickwork and crude 
aaa are undesirable for both consumer and gas under- 

taking. Sooner or later the extravagant gas consumption 
on such jobs attracts the attention of the management 
concerned, and the job is lost to gas for ever. Further- 
more, the consumer feels that he has been led into a pro- 
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position which, from the outset, was unsound; the next 
time a heating proposition is under consideration, gas is 
not even considered. In cases such as this, one failure is 
held up as an everlasting memorial and the loss of faith 
resulting from it is a more serious matter than any form 
of competition which the Gas Industry may have to face. 

There are exceptional cases, however, in which the con- 
version of existing plant is the only solution to the pro- 
blem. 

In the majority of cases, however, if it is at all possible 
to obtain the necessary capital expenditure for specially 
designed equipment, any form of existing plant conversion 
should be steadfastly avoided. 


CHANGE IN MANUFACTURING PROCESSES. 


Another point to be watched is the change of manufac- 
turing process. Pressure casting, an operation ideally 
suited to gas firing, is having a decided effect on non- 
ferrous foundry practice. The heat treatment of steel in 
molten salts is regaining much of its lost popularity, and 
it may be generally said that the methods of to-day will 
certainly not be those of the comparatively near future. 
It is therefore obvious that the Gas Industry must keep in 
close contact with its industrial consumers if we are to 
retain the undoubted supremacy of gas as an industrial 
heating agent. 

Regarding the future, it is impossible to be other than 
enthusiastic. Industrial gas engineers have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the fuel whose use they are develop- 
ing is supreme in the scientific industrial era of the world. 
With the coming of the twentieth century, the scientific 
management era really commenced. Since then we have 
seen the great development of scientific management in the 
factory and in cost accounting, the result of which has 
been a better appreciation of the real value of things. 

There is a growing tendency among progressive manu- 
facturers to know their cost of production more accurately. 
We find to-day that fuels are compared less and less on the 
basis of the amount of heat that can be bought for £1, and 

. that there is a greater realization of the many factors be- 
sides fuel cost that enter into the final cost of heating 
process. With the more refined systems of cost account- 
ing, the amounts chargeable to space, depreciation, labour, 
spoiled work, maintenance and repairs, &c., are more 
accurately known, and their effect on the final cost of the 
product is closely studied. Just as the factory manager 
knows-that high wages are not always synonymous with 
high production costs, so also does he realize that low fuel 
costs do not necessarily mean low unit costs. The ad- 
vantages of higher-priced fuels, both tangible and intangi- 
ble, are being carefully weighed before making decisions as 
to the kind of fuel to use. This is indeed fortunate for the 
Gas Industry. . Our product lends itself to the aims and 
ideals of scientific management—'t is a scientific fuel. 

Again, the factory manager is particularly interested in 
being able to speed up his production, and guards care- 
fully against shut-downs. He knows full well that in- 
creased production decreases the overhead charges per 


piece, and that in the operation of any of the modern 
production systems involving planning, scheduling, and 
progressing, shut-downs, or supply failures, are fatal. He 


knows the far-reaching ‘effect of forced interruptions, and 
therefore looks for a fuel which is certain both in quality 
and supply. 

The certainty of gas has been well illustrated. Coal 
strikes and periods of emergency have proved our re- 
sources and ability to fulfil our obligations; it is therefore 
little wonder that gas has the good-will of far-seeing 
managements and there can be little doubt that, as in- 
dustry in general and production methods develop, this 
asset of certainty of supply will become steadily more im- 
portant, and with it will come the willingness to pay a 
premium for a fuel which will guarantee the steady pro- 
duction and continuity of operation so essential to a well- 
run factory. 

So wide and varied is the industrial gas field that many 
undertakings must find the problems of correctly attack- 
ing its immense possibilities a matter of considerable diffi- 
culty. Co-operation, in the form of an area, with a large 
undertaking having an industrial section, offers, to the 
smaller undertakings, an ideal method of obtaining the 
right type of information just when and how it is required. 

The research work of London and Birmingham has be- 
come a matter of national importance; and we in this dis- 
trict hope, by the efficient application of gas, to help in the 
solution of heat problems in the heavy trades of North- 
Eastern England. Every effort is being made to bring 
these problems into line with sound commercial practice, 
for we believe that in gas we are offering a fuel which has 
all the advantages of other fuels without their disad- 
vantages. Gas is fundamentally, economically, and scien- 
tifically correct. No one can study the present industrial 
tendencies without coming to the conclusion that its great 
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advantages will carry more and more weight as the years 
go on, and that its use in industry will grow in ever 
increasing volume. 
Discussion, 
The PrResipeN’, opening the discussion, said that they had 


to thank Mr. 
its optimism. 
could not 
respective 
a large 


White for a paper exceptionally noteworthy for 
It made them all seriously consider whether they 
find some other potential uses for gas in their own 
districts. Co-operation in the form of an area with 
undertaking having an industrial section certainly 
offered, as the author had said, an ideal method of obtaining 
the right type of information, and in this respect they knew 
already what was being done by the Newcastle industrial re 
search laboratories. 

Mr. C. F. Buirncor, of Middlesbrough, described the trouble 
that had been experienced in a large building in Middles- 
brough where gas had been adapted to coke furnaces for a 
heating installation. It had not been a success because the 
right appliances had not been fitted, and the result had re- 
flected upon the efficiency of gas. 

Mr. Cuartes Woon, late of Bradford, said that he would offer 
a word of advice, and tell them to push industrial gas appli- 
ances for all they were worth, but first to be sure of their 
appliances. 

Mr. J. R. Brapsuaw, of Hartlepool, said that in smaller works 
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Midland Juniors at Wolverhampton 
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they were not able to gain experience and skill such «as \, 
White’s, and it was good that men such as he could assist {hy 
small works. 

Mr. Wurte briefly thanked those who had taken part jy 


the ¥" am 
Mr. G. E. Anperson, of Willington Quay, moved a vot 
of thanks a the authors, which was cordially carried. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

The following officers were elected : 

Committee.—Mr. J. R. 
de nag Mr. A. C. 
Mr. J. E. Dixon, 
South. Bank and Normanby; and Mr. 
Workington. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. 
Hexham, 

Hon. Auditor.—Mr. C. H. Armstrong, Newcastle. 

A Presidential Certificate was presented to Mr. Ruffhead, 
the retiring President, by Mr. Bradshaw, who thanked hin 
on behalf of the Association for his useful work during his 
year of office, 


Bradshaw, Hartlepool (Pres. 
Hovey, London (Vice-President): 
Newcastle; Mr. R. H. Duxbury, 
Hedley Hoy. 
Mr, H. 


Douglas Lees, 




















On Saturday, April 18, about 50 members of the Midland 
Junior Gas Association paid a visit to the Works of the 
Electric Construction Company, Ltd., Wolverhampton. 
The firm are well-known makers of electric generating sets, 
electric motors, and all types of switch gear, and the mem- 
hers were able to see the works in operation and follow 
their complete construction. 

In the afternoon a visit was paid to the works of the 
Wolverhampton Gas Company, prior to which the members 
were entertained at luncheon by the Directors of the Gas 
Company. Mr. W. Macnaucuton, Assistant Engineer to 
the Wolverhampton Gas Company and President of the 
Midland Junior Association, presided, and among those pre- 
sent were Mr. L. B. Moreton, O.B.E., Mr. S. Loveridge and 
Mr. L. T. Smith (Directors), and Mr. A. H. Cranmer (Chief 
Engineer). 

In welcoming the visitors Mr. Moreton said the Gas In- 
dustry had grown through the inventions of young men, 
and it was very encouraging to see so many of the younger 
members of the Industry taking an interest in the doings 
of the Junior Gas Association. 

A vote of thanks to the Directors for their hospitality was 
proposed by Mr. W. L. S. Sprmvxs (Birmingham) and 
seconded by Mr. F. A. C. PyKetrr (Coventry). 


DESCRIPTION OF WOLVERHAMPTON WoRrKS. 


The Wolverhampton Gas Company was formed in 1820, 
and their first works were in Horseley Fields, adjoining the 
canal. In 1848 a site of 5} acres was acquired on the 
Stafford Road, and new works were built and enlarged from 
time to time until in 1897 the construction of a complete 


new section was begun on 93 acres of land which had been 


bought on the other side of the canal in the Parish of 
Bushbury. 
At the present time the works are divided into two sec- 


tions. No. 1 section, which was the original works and 
which consisted of two retort houses, condensers, ex- 
hausters, washing and scrubbing plant, purifiers, two 


station meters and four gasholders, has been generally dis- 
mantled. One retort house—or what remains of it—is now 
a coal store, and the other one houses the Humphreys & 
Glasgow carburetted water gas plant. Three of the 
holders are still in operation for general storage purposes, 
and the other gasholder, No. 1, two purifiers and the 
annular condensers and one station meter are being used in 
connection with the water gas plant. Two further purifiers 
were added in 1908, when the carburetted water gas plant 
was first installed. 

There are three sets of Humphreys & Glasgow car- 
buretted water gas plant, each of 1 million c.ft. capacity 
per day, No. 1 set being fitted with the ‘‘ back-run ”’ pro- 
cess and a waste-heat boiler. In connection with this plant 
there are three turbine-driven blowers and three exhausters, 
which are in a separate room under the roof of the main 
building. To supply steam for this plant and for other 
purposes there are four Lancashire boilers. 

All three sets of water gas plant are fitted with ‘‘ Centri- 
flovane ’’ dust catchers, one of which is also fitted to the 
chimney stack of the boilers. 

Inside the disused retort house which houses the car- 
buretted water gas plant there is a compressor hous: 
containing three compressors for supplying gas at high 
pressure to the village of Codsall, five miles distant. On 
the same section of the works there is a booster house con- 
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cas Mi taining two boosters, each able to pass 400,000 c.ft. of gas 
as © per hour against 7 in. pressure difference, also a governor 

"house with four governors regulating the supply of gas to 
rar iy the different districts. The laboratory is also situated in 
this section. 

— No. 2 SECTION. 

No. 2 section, which was originally built in 1898, has 
heen generally altered during the last ten years. At first 
the retort house contained 24 beds of inclined retorts (Win- 

wr stanley patent). These retorts are now totally disused, and 
Presi the greater part of them have been dismantled. 
dent) The whole of the coal gas is now produced in Woodall- 
bury, Duckham vertical retorts. There are 16 five-ton retorts, 
Hoy, complete with a waste-heat boiler housed in a new building 
erected in 1920, and 32 seven-ton retorts with two waste- 
Lees, f feat boilers in the inclined retort house, which was altered 
to accommodate them. The gas from these retorts 1s 
divided into two streams, the necessary connections and 
ve plant being provided to enable each section to be used as 
| hin a separate unit from retort house to gasholder. 


£ his 


The coal-handling plant comprises a wagon tippler, 
single-roll crusher, gravity bucket conveyor supplying a 
push-plate conveyor feeding the five-ton retorts, and a tip- 
ping tray conveyor feeding the seven-tonners. There is 
also a stand-by plant consisting of crusher, two bucket 
elevators, and band conveyors which convey the coal to the 
push-plate and tipping tray conveyors. The stand-by 
plant is put to work one day in each week to ensure that it 
is in proper working order. 

The coke is removed from the retort house by an electric 
telpher and is either stacked in the yard or elevated to the 
screening plant and placed in the reinforced concrete 
bunkers, from which it can be loaded into railway wagons 
or carts. The telpher track runs completely round the re- 
tort house and has proved a most convenient means of 
handling retort house castings and many other materials. 

From the retorts the gas passes through one set of annular 
and three sets of tubular condensers. There are two Lan- 
eashire boilers, one 30 ft. by 9 ft. and the other 30 ft. by 
8 ft. 6 in. 

There are two sets of reciprocating exhausters of 100,000 
c.ft. per hour nominal capacity and two rotary exhausters, 
one having a capacity of 80,000 c.ft. per hour and the 
other, which is a twin exhauster, 200,000 c.ft. per hour. 
On leaving the exhausters the gas passes through Livesey 
washers, a Holmes washer scrubber, two tower scrubbers 
and two Kirkham-Hulett centrifugal washers. 

There are six cast-iron purifiers, 30 ft. by 30 ft. by 6 ft., 
on the ground level, the last two being catch boxes. Above 
the purifiers is an oxide floor. The oxide is raised from the 
boxes by a friction hoist, passed through a disintegrator 
and refilled into the purifiers through canvas shoots. 

There are three reinforced concrete purifiers, 40 ft. by 
10 ft. by 6 ft. 6 in., which are on columns, the space under- 
neath being used as a revivifying floor. There are four 
covers to each box, 16 ft. by 16 ft., and these are raised by 
a travelling crane. The oxide is discharged through open- 





House of Lords. 


Private Bills. 

The Guildford Gas and Cranleigh Electricity Bill and the 
Mid-Southern District Utility Bill have been passed by the 
Examiners and referred to the Committee on Unopposed Bills. 

The opposition to the Royston and Brodsworth Gas Bill has 
been withdrawn, and the Bill has been referred to the Committee 
on Unopposed Bills. 

The King’s Consent has been signified to the Gas Light and 
Coke Company Bill, which has been reported, with amendments, 
from the Committee, and is put down for third reading to-day. 


Special Orders. 


\ Special Order on the application of the Northampton Gas 
Light Company has been laid before the House and referred to 
the Special Orders Committee. , 

The East Hull Gas Order has been passed by the Special 
Orders Committee, and is awaiting the affirmative resolution. 

Che petition of the Rural District Council of Godstone against 
the Croydon Gas Order has been considered by the Special 
Orders Committee, which has decided that there ought not to 
he a further inquiry by a Select Committee. [This matter is 
the subject of a report on other pages of this “ JourNat.’’] 
The Order has been passed by the Committee and is awaiting 
the affirmative resolution. 

Smoke Abatement. 


In the course of a debate on smoke abatement, Lord Cozens- 
Hardy asked whether the Government could not take some 
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ings in the floor, and the boxes are filled from the overhead 
oxide floor of the 30-ft. purifiers by means of a portable 
band conveyor. , 

There are two station meters housed in one building, 
each of 100,000 c.tt. per hour capacity, one of these being a 
Thorp’s rotary meter. 

ELECTRICAL PLANT. 

The electricity generating plant is housed in a reinforced 
concrete building and comprises one 112-Kw. set, driven by 
a ‘* National ’’ gas engine of 190-H.P., also two 25-KwW. sets 
driven by 40-8.H.p. ‘* National ’’ gas engines, all complete 
with switch gear. 

The underground tar and liquor wells are 30 ft. and 40 ft. 
respectively in diameter by 20 ft. deep. There is a pump 
house containing tar, liquor, and water pumps. The water 
supply for the works is taken from a well 60 ft. deep and 
also from a stream which passes through the works. A 
** Neckar ’’ water softening plant, with a capacity of 
72,000 gallons per day was installed in 1929 for treating the 
water used in all the boilers. 

The supply of gas to Wednesfield district is regulated by 
an 18-in. governor and a steam turbine driven booster, 
capable of passing 300,000 c.ft. per hour against 7 in. pres- 
sure difference, which are housed in a governor house on 
the coal gas section of the works. 

There are five gasholders varying in capacity from 
331,000 c.ft. to 1,100,000 c.ft., the total working storage 
capacity being 2,799,000 c.ft. There is a benzole extraction 
plant capable of extracting the crude benzole from the 
washings of 3 million c.ft. of gas per day, and a sulphate of 
ammonia plant of 3 to 4 tons of salt per day capacity. 
Neither of these plants is in use at the present time. The 
total capacity of the coal gas plant is rather more than 
5 million c.ft. per day. 

On the coal gas section of the works the building of the 
stores and workshops, erected in 1930, is situated. The 
workshops comprise fitters’, machine, blacksmiths’, pipe 
fitters’, carpenters’, and wagon repairers’ shops. . 

It is interesting to note that in 1862 Messrs. Glaisher and 
Coxwell filled the balloon in which they made their famous 
ascent from one of the smaller holders, probably on a spot 
near the valve house. The height reached was seven miles 
and is still a record. 

The works are served by both the London, Midland, and 
Scottish and Great Western Railways, and the Company’s 
private sidings are so arranged that coal and other 
materials can be delivered to almost any part of the works 
by their own locomotives. The Birmingham Canal runs 
through the middle of the area now occupied, and there is a 
branch to a private basin on the Bushbury side. 

The total area occupied by the works is 15 acres, and the 
Company have a further 15 acres on the other side of the 
L.M. and S.R. viaduct available for future extensions. 
Upon this site the erection of a new 3 million c.ft. spirally- 
guided gasholder has just been commenced. The sports 
ground and club-house of the Company’s employees is situ- 
ated on this portion. 


—+ +> > -- 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE 


[From Our Special Correspondents.] 


action directly or through local authorities to encourage the use 
of electric heating or gas heating, and to discourage the use 
of the open fire, in council houses. He suggested that some 
scheme should be worked out by which a local authority should 
give some slight remission of rates in the case of houses where 
there were no open fires. This might be carried even a little 
further. As it was a matter of importance to the State, the 
Government might consider making some slight remission of 
Schedule ‘* A’? income-tax in the case of houses in which there 
were no bad smoke-producing appliances. 


SS ee 


House of Commons. 
Private Bills. 

The Lowestoft Water and Gas Bill, as amended in Committee, 
has been considered on report and put down for third reading. 
Special Orders. 

A Special Order on the application of the Northampton Gas 


Light Company has been presented and ordered to lie upon the 
table. 
Provisional Order Bill. 
A Bill has been presented by the Minister of Health to confirm 
a Provisional Order relating to the Stretford and District Gas 
Board. The Bill has been read a first time and referred to the 
Examiners. 
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Croydon Gas Order ” 


The Proposed Acquisition of the Oxted and Limpsfield Gas Company D wo 


The Select Committee of the House of Lords on Special Orders 
(Lord Srannore in the chair), on April 28, had before them 
the petition by the Godstone Rural District Council for leave 
to be heard against the Order proposed to be made by the 
Board of Trade transferring to the Croydon Gas Company the 
undertaking of the Oxted and Limpsfield Gas Company. 

Messrs. BiytH, Durron, Harrtey & BLyTH appeared as 
Agents for the promoters of the Order, and Messrs. Lers & Co. 
as Paryte in support of the petition. 

Lees pointed out that when the matter came before the 
Beard of Trade the Order included a proposal to take over the 
undertaking of the East Surrey Gas Company, but that was 
dropped. ‘The Reigate Corporation and other Local Authorities 
within the area of supply of the East, Surrey Company, and 
also the Godstone Rural District Council, who were affected 
by the purchase of the Oxted and Limpsfield Gas Company, 
took objection to the Order on two main grounds. They urged 
that the consideration and compensation terms were excessive, 
and that the differential prices proposed to be charged in the 
outside areas were unreasonable. ‘The Board of Trade heard 
the case during three days at the end of last July (see 

* JourNaL,”” Aug. 6 and Aug. 13). The decision then given was 
an important one. It was the first case, at any rate within his 
recollection, in which the terms of an amalgamation had not 
been approved by the tribunal who considered it. 

The decision was conveyed to the parties in a letter from the 
Board of Trade in these terms: 


‘In view of the proposals relative to compensation and 
wsiiiion price, the Board are not prepared to make the 
Order in the form sought. The Board, having been advised 
that the parties concerned in the compensation in respect 
of the Oxted Company’s purchase are willing to agree to 
such compensations being adjusted, are prepared to make 
an Order authorizing the transfer of the Oxted Company 
only on amended terms of compensation.”’ 


Shortly, the amended terms of compensation involved a re- 
duction in the amount to be paid to the Directors of the Oxted 
Company from £2500 to £1400, and a reduction in the com- 
pensation to be paid to the Secretary and Manager from a 
sum equivalent to ten years’ purchase of his salary for the 
year 1929 to £2128. ‘The result, therefore, of the opposition was 
that the Croydon Gas Company purchased this undertaking for 
less money than they had agreed to pay, and, as the Order 
stood, the shareholders of the Croydon Company, and not the 
consumers of gas, were going to benefit by reason of the com- 
pensation being reduced. 


THe DIFFERENTIAL. 


The Board of Trade had not reduced the extra price of gas 
of 54d. per therm which the Company would be authorized 
to chetes in perpetuity within the Oxted limits. The peti- 
tioners submitted that this additional price was excessive, and 
could not be justified. Such extra price was equivalent, at the 
calorific value of the gas now declared by the Company within 
their existing limits of supply—namely, 500 B.Th.U.—to no 
less than 2s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft. The result of the proposals of 
the Order would be that consumers in the parishes of Oxted 
and Limpsfield might have to pay 60 p.ct. more for their gas 
than the consumers in the adjoining rural parishes of Chelsham 
and Woldingham and the parish of Farleigh and parts of the 
parishes of Godstone and Tandridge, though the population of 
the parishes of Oxted and Limpsfield and the consumption per 
mile of main in these parishes might be in excess of the popu- 
lation and consumption per mile of main in the other parishes 
named. The price charged by the Oxted Company was 5s. 
per 1000 c.ft., equivalent, at a calorific value of 450 B.Th.U.— 
that is, assuming the calorific value was that—‘‘ to 13°8d. per 
term, or 4°3d. per therm in excess of the price charged in the 
County Borough of Croydon. The petitioners argued that the 
transfer of a small gas undertaking selling 170,000 therms (the 
sale of the Oxted Company in 1929) to a Company selling over 
14,000,000 therms should result in a substantial reduction in 
the price of gas in the limits of supply of the Company whose 
undertaking was purchased. Instead, however, of obtaining 
any reduction in the price of gas as a "result of the transfer of 
this undertaking, the petitioners feared the consumers in the 
Oxted limits would have to pay a higher price for gas than 
they were paying.” 

The CHarinMAN: The 5°4d. is only a maximum. It does not 
follow that they will have to pay 5°4d. in perpetuity. 

Mr. Lees ane gney went on to say that at the inquiry not 
a single engineer was called. It was important to know whether 
the Oxted works were going on. The Order enabled the Croydon 
Company to continue the works, and the petitioners wanted 
to know whether they intended to do so. In amalgamation 
cases of this kind, the evidence of an engineer or engineers was 
necessary to show how the districts were to be supplied, and 
how the Order was going to be worked. Such evidence had 
always been given. He could not help feeling that the case 
of the little Oxted Company had been really lost sight of in 
the fight over the much bigger East Surrey Company, and that 
the Director of Gas Administration might have rather over- 
looked the effect of the differential price which was being im- 
posed upon the consumers within the Oxted limits. The peti- 


tioners were not asking their Lordships to alter the Order. Aj 
they were asking, on behalf of the consumers in these ty, 
parishes—which comprised rapidly increasing residential dis. © 
tricts, so that it would be a fine area for the Croydon Gas Com. 4 he 
pany—was that they might have an opportunity of putting thei; | 
case before a Committee of their Lordships’ House. The delay i 
involved would be comparatively trifling. This Special Orde F 
procedure had been found very useful. It gave petitioners wh | \ 
felt that for some reason or other they ought to have an appeal - 
from a decision of the Board of Trade or the Electricity Com. th 
mission the opportunity of putting forward their views. ]; 
suggested that this was a case where they should be allowed t) th 
give their evidence before a Select Committee. If the Orde 
went before a Select Committee, the promoters would be bound 
to produce engineering evidence, and it would be know ed 
how the Croydon Gas Company proposed to supply this area By 
Until they knew this, who was to say whether 5°4d. per therp ef 
was a fair differential or not? It has always been the practic By 


on the occasion of these transfers, as he understood it, to show — h 
that an amalgamation of a gas undertaking must be for the ti 
benefit of the consumers, and he submitted that power to charge Bj 


a differential of 5°4d. in perpetuity in an area, part of which F ( 
was already within the area of the promoters, was a matter I 
which ought to be inquired into. 


For THE PROMOTERS. 


—<es of 


Mr. BtiytH said that, before touching upon the main point, 
he would like to refer to a statement that had been made about 
the fact of part of the petitioners’ district being supplied at 
the Croydon price. Between that part of the petitioners’ dis- 
trict and the other came the line of the Downs; and the parishes 
of the Godstone Rural District to which reference had been 
made, which were already in the Croydon Gas Company’s area, 
were on one side of a ridge, while the parishes now being taken 
in were in an entirely different situation below the chalk downs. 
This had a further bearing on the matter. His friend had 
drawn attention to the fact that the action of the Local Authori- 
ties who appeared before the Board of Trade had resulted in 
the saving of a certain amount of compensation which would 
not now be payable by the Croydon Company, but he did not 
point out that the action of those Local Authorities which had 
resulted, no doubt rightly, in the removal from the Order of 
the East Surrey proposals, had involved the Croydon Company 
taking powers for a main costing from £5000 to £6000, which 
would be of no use except as a main for that supply, inasmuch 
as it would not be able to be used for the supply of the country 
through which it passed. There had been a very full inquiry in 
this case; and the questions that had arisen had been thoroughly 
discussed. In these settlements of differential price, one had to 
hold a fair balance between the authorities in the inner area and 
the authorities in the outer area. If the Company charged too low 
a price in the outer area, they would be damaging the consumers 
in the inner area. If, on the other hand, they charged too much 
to the outer area, they would be getting an unfair advantage for 
the consumers in the inner area. Differential prices could not be 
fixed for all time. The principle on which they were settled was 
common ground between all the parties. There was naturally 
extra cost in supplying gas in the semi-rural areas as compared 
with the supply of gas in an urban area. But what was fair 
to-day might not be fair in ten years’ time, and these differen- 
tials had to be reconsidered from time to time. There was no 
settled practice in the matter. What they asked for in this 
case was that it should be left to the Directors of the Company 
to say what was a fair differential within a fixed maximum. 

With regard to the question of the amount of the differential, 
his friend had said that in his opinion the figure of 5°4d. was 
unprecedented. It was, however, necessary to turn over a very 
few Orders to find a differential of 8d., so 5°4d. was not by any 
means unprecedented. He wanted the Committee to appreciate 
that it was a maximum differential, and would not allow the 
Croydon Company to charge as much as had been charged in 
the past by the Oxted Company. The evidence before the 
Director of Gas Administration was definite that the Oxted 
Gas Company were supplying gas of 400 B.Th.U., and at 400 
B.Th.U. the present price charged by them of 5s. per 1000 c.ft. 
was equal to 15d. per therm. The maximum differential charge- 
able under the clause (5°4d.) would enable gas to be sold, if 
this maximum was charged, up to 144d. There must there- 
fore be a saving to the consumers, even if the maximum 
differential was charged, of 0°6d. per therm. Any further de- 
lay, even of a few weeks, would be a mattter of very serious 
detriment to the Companies concerned. He would therefore 
ask their Lordships to report to the House that no further in- 

quiry was necessary in this case. 

Mr. Less said his friend commenced his speech by saying that 
a differental could not be fixed for all time; yet that was exactly 
what the Order proposed to do—namely, to enable the Com 
pany. to charge 5'4d. per therm in perpetuity. Therefore the 
thing which he said could not be done was exactly what was 
proposed to be done by this Order. 

Mr. BiytH: Not compulsorily. 

Mr. Lees: No, I know; it is “‘ trust us.” With regard to thi 
other point as to the evidence in relation to calorific value, what 
Mr. Cash said in his evidence was: ‘‘ No records have been 
kept; but my officers have been down there, and from what 
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Hthey tell me it was about 400.” Indeed, the “‘ Gas Journal 


aS 


Director y ”’ gives the calorific value of the Oxted Company’s gas. 
Mr. Buvti: Is my friend Mr. Lees giving evidence on this 
point ? I really object to newspaper evidence. 
Mr. Lees said the petitioners had no right to go into the 


> works at Oxted and put a calorimeter there and make tests of 
‘the gas. This evidence should have been given. All the peti- 
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tioners : asked was that they should be given an opportunity of 


» hearing that evidence and cross-examinihg. Before this dif- 
) ferential was fixed in perpetuity at 5 ‘4d., an engineer should be 
i heard. That was the only possible way in which one could fix 
: a difierential. One must inquire how the cost was arrived at 
} and how the area was supplied. Here he was not told, and no 


engineer was called to say how the area was to be supplied. 

The CHAIRMAN: I should like to ask the Director of Gas 
Administration to throw some light on that point. Is it al- 
ways the case that you take engineering evidence before fixing 
these diflerentials ? 

Mr. J. F. Ronca (Director of Gas Administration) said that 
their Lordships had been told, and in a large measure quite 
rightly, that, in settling a differential, engineering evidence was 
always called. That was so; it was one of the convenient ways 
of presenting the evidence. On the other hand, a differential 
might be justified on considerations other than what might be 
called purely engineering evidence. In this particular case it 
was quite true that engineering evide “nce was not called, though 
he might say that there were engineers on both sides of the 
table. The matter with regard to the differential, certainly 
in respect of the area which they refused to consider in their 


' Order, was not handled in the ordinary way, and in settling the 


Draft Order and considering the differential which they would 
allow in the case of Oxted, they had two important things in 
mind. It had been given in evidence, and never controverted— 
in fact, the whole room had agreed i 
generally was in a bad state. It was quite poten s. admitted 
that they would have to incur considerable capital expenditure 
in the immediate future even though they went on as a unit. 
It was also admitted that the service was bad. They knew, 
and it was never contradicted, that a lot of money would have 
to be spent in the area, me rely looking at it as a distributive 
system, in order to implement anything like the statutory obli- 
gations. The old Oxted Company had no obligations. In addi- 
tion, they knew when they turned down the East Surrey pro- 
posal that they would have to lay a very big main. The fact 
that the East Surrey proposal was turned down did affect what 
they thought would have to be done in Oxted, and because of 
that they allowed a differential at so much. 

The CHarrMAN: After considerationy the Committee have 
come to the decision that there ought not to be a further inquiry 
by a Select Committee. 








Legal Intelligence 


Deaths Due to Gas Poisoning. 


In the King’s Bench last week Mr. Justice Hawke and a 
Common Jury heard an action in which Mr. James H. Bottom- 
lev, of Carshalton, and Mr. Charles E. Wilshin, administrators 
of the late Mr. Charles H. Bottomley and his wife, claimed 
damages in respect of the death of Mr. and Mrs. Bottomley, 
who were overcome by gas fumes in the bathroom of a newly- 
erected house. 

The action was brought against Mr. G. W. Bannister and Mr. 
W. Harris, of Streatham, and negligence was alleged against 
them or their servants. The claim was made on behalf of an 
infant daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Bottomley. The fatality oc- 
curred on Oct. 26, 1929, and plaintiffs suggested that it was 
due to a defect in the installation of a gas burner. Defendants 
denied the suggestion, and entered a general denial of negli- 
gence. 

Mr. T. Eastham, K.C., for plaintiffs, suggested that if it was 
the duty of the builders to fix this gas apparatus with a flue, 
it was their duty to give a warning if they were going to leave 
it without a flue. 

Mr. W. J. Sandeman, General Manager of the Croydon Dis- 
trict Gas Company, said that when he saw the boiler in the 
bathroom after the accident it had no flue. All boilers of such 
a type should have a flue. The instructions to the Company’s 
staff were to report to the consumer if it was unsafe to use a 
boiler. A linen chute from the bathroom to the kitchen would 
act as a flue to take gases into the bathroom, and the boiler 
should never have been fixed in its position without a fumes 
outlet discharging into the air. 

Answering Mr. R. M. Montgomery, K.C., for the defence, Mr. 
Sandeman said a flue should have a funnel hood to deal with 
back-draught 

Mr. Montgomery said the defendants were builders, and they 
were assured—he submitted rightly—that the use of this kind 
of boiler was perfectly safe. It was designed so that it should 
not require a flue. There was, he continued, no negligence 
by the defendants. 

Mr. George W. Bannister, one of the defendants, said they 
were informed that the boilers did not need a flue. 

His Lordship left the following questions to the jury, which 
they answered as stated: (1) Did the carbon monoxide which 
caused the deaths come from the boiler?—Yes. (2) Was the 
vas heater when used as installed by the defendants (a) with- 
cut a flue?—Yes; and (b) in connection with the chute to the 
penn dangerous for use in a dwelling-house?—Yes. And 

*) if yes (a) did the defendants know that it was dangerous ?>— 
Ss; Se ought they to have known that it was dangerous ?— 
Ye The jury assessed the damages at £1700. 
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THE HEART OF 
A METER 
IS THE BELLOWS. 


THE BELLOWS FITTED BY 


SAWER & PURVES 


(BRANCH OF METERS, LTD.) 


ARE UNIQUE IN DESIGN 
AND ARE 


SECOND TO NONE! 





THE PRODUCT OF 60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE. 





ESTABLISHED 1869. 


Nelson Meter Works, Radford Meter Works, 
MANCHESTER. NOTTINGHAM. 


TELEGRAMS: TELEPHONES: 
Sawer, Manchester. Manchester 2289 Collyhurst 
Sawer, Nottingham. Nottingham 75202, 
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Stock Market Report. 
[For Stock and Share List, see later page.] 


The Budget had little effect on the Stock Exchange, and most 
sections carried on for the four days of business last week under 
depressed conditions. 
strength in the gilt-edged market in which British Funds pre- 
dominated, and practically all these showed improvements on 
the week. Five p.ct. War Loan was a particularly strong 
feature, and closed at 102}§ ex div. on Friday last. 

Gas stocks and shares remainec. unperturbed, and the volume 
of business was heavy for a short week. Prices continue firm, 
and, though there were few changes in the quotations, trans- 
actions in some issues were recorded at 1} points above last 
week’s best. Improvements were made in British 7 p.ct. pre- 
ference and Gas Light 5 p.ct. debenture, with a gain of 1 point 
each to 110-115 and 101-104 respectively. 

A stock which rarely comes into the market is the Hastings 
and St. Leonards 3 p.ct. converted. A dividend of 5} p.ct. 
per annum has been distributed for the past three years, and 
the yield on this basis at the present price of 83} works out at 
£6 lls. 8d. It will be noticed from the Stock and Share List 
that a transaction was recorded last week at 83. The Com- 
pany’s 5 p.ct. converted stock, on which 7 p.ct. per annum has 
been paid since 1928, is a comparatively small issue and (like 
the 33 p.ct. stock) is very seldom available. The yield in this 
case, at the current price of 1003, is high at £6 19s. 3d., and 
justifies some appreciation in value; business being done last 
—_ at 1033. The dividends on both these stocks are subject 
to sliding- -scale—-viz., d. per therm above or below the standard 


price é P. et. in half-year’s dividend. The standard price of 
gas is is. tid. per therm, and the present selling price 10d. 
per therm. 


The accounts of Primitiva Holdings, Ltd., for the year to 
April 30 show a net profit of £116,633 (against £112,482). The 
Directors propose to increase the dividend to 6} p.ct., against 
6 p.ct., which will absorb £118,802, leaving £9212 to be carried 
forward, against £6380. It will be remembered that the Com- 
pany’s principal investment are the shares of the Primitiva Gas 
Company of Buenos Aires, Ltd., and the report states that the 
sales of gas by the latter Company have increased by 18 p.ct. 
Since the date of the last report, members of the Primitiva 
Gas Company have exchanged a further 67,696 shares for shares 
in the Company. The number of shares exchanged is now 
2,289,449, being 97°86 p.ct. of the total available. 





Current Sales of Gas Products. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
May 4. 


The values of tar products are changed in several instances 
and are as follows: 

Pitch, 45s. per ton, f.o.b. 

Creosote, for export to U.S.A., 54d. per gallon, f.o.b. 

The values of tar spirits are firmer on account of the Budget 
duty. 

Pure toluole, 2s. to 2s. 1d. per gallon; pure benzole, 1s. 7d. 
to Is. 8d. per gallon; 95/160 solvent naphtha, Is. 5d. to Is. 6d. 
per gallon; and pyridine bases, 3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. per gallon. 

All prices of spirits are ea sellers’ works. 


LONDON, 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 


May 4. 
The average prices of gas-works ge during the week 
were: Gas-works tar, 17s. 6d. to 21s. 6d. Pitch—East Coast, 
42s. 6d. to 48s. f.0.b. West Coast—Manchester, Liverpool, 
Clyde, 42s. 6d. to 43s. f.o.b.* Toluole, naked, North, Is. 74d. 
to Is. 7]d. Coal-tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 53d. to 64d. 


Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 34d. Heavy 
naphtha, North, lid. to Is. Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid 
and salty, 33d. to 3)d.; low gravity, lad.; Scotland, 3}d. to 
Sid. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 53d. 5Zd. Carbolic acid, 


60’s, Is. 1d. to 1s. 2d. Naphthalene, the to £12. Salts, £3 to 


£5, bags included. Anthracene, ‘“‘ A’ quality, 24d. per mini 
mum 40 p.ct., purely nominal; ‘* B ”’ quality, unsaleable. 
* All prices for pitch are now quoted on the basis of f.o.b. In order to 


arrive at the f.a.s. value at any port, it will be necessary to deduct the load 
ing costs and the tolls whatever they may be. 





MANUFACTURES 





The only bright spot was a renewal of 
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Tar Products in Scotland. 
Giascow, May », 


There is little or no change to record in this area during thy 


week. Orders are not plentiful and values are irregular. 
Pitch.—Value remains nominal at 37s. 6d. to 40s. per ton 
f.o.b. Glasgow for export. Home trade is quiet with value 


lower at 37s. 6d. per ton f.o.r. in bulk. 

Refined tar to Ministry of Transport Specification continues 
to attract considerable attention at about 23d. to 23d. per gallon 
f.o.r. makers’ works in buyers’ packages. 

Creosote.—Quotations are steady. B.E.S.A. Specification jis 
23d. to 3d. per gallon; low gravity, 3}d. to 3d. per gallon; 
and neutral oil, 3d. to 3}d. per gallon all ex works in bulk. 

Cresylic.—While the general position has improved some- 
what, prices remain easy. Pale, 97/99 p.ct., is Is. 3d. to Is. 4d. 
per gallon; dark, 97/99 p.ct., 1s. 2d. to 1s. 3d. per gallon; and 
pale, 99/100 p.ct., 1s. 5d. to Is. 6d. per gallon—all f.o.r. works. 





Crude naphtha.— Value is unchanged at 4d. to 43d. per gallon 
ex works. 

Solvent naphtha.—Orders are scarce. 90/160 is Is. 2d. to 
Is. 3d. per gallon, and 90/190 about Is. per gallon. 

Motor benzole.—Market continues dull, but quotations are 


higher at about 1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d. per gallon. 
Pyridines.—90/160 quality is nominal at 8s. to 3s. 3d. pet 
gallon. 90/140 is quoted at 3s. 6d. per gallon. 


Benzole Prices. 


These are considered to be the market prices for benzole : 
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New Capital Issues. 


Gosport District dias Company.—The largest sale by auction 
ever held in Gosport took place on April 24 at the Estate Sale 
Rooms of Messrs. Llewellyn, Puttock, & Blake, “‘ Star Cham- 
bers,’ on the occasion of the Gosport District Gas Company 
submitting for sale £15,000 preference and ordinary stock by 
order of the Board of Directors. All the stock was readily dis- 
posed of, the 5 p.ct. preference stock making from £92 10s. to 
£100 per £100, and the consolidated ordinary stock from £110 
to £120 per £100. The sale was well attended, and the Auc- 
tioneer had been entrusted with commissions from a very wide 
area, including Wales, Kent, Birmingham, Lancashire, London, 
Sussex, Wiltshire, and local towns, the total realized being 
£16,000. 


oo 





Contracts Advertised To-Day. 
Exhausting Plant. 


The Edinburgh Corporation Gas Department invite tenders 
for the supply and erection of exhausting plant. [Advert. on 
p. 382.] 

General Stores, Lead, Lead Wool, &c. 


The Gas Committee of the City of Leeds invite tenders for 
the supply of various stores. [Advert. on p. 382.] 


Lighting Goods. 
The Gas Committee of the 
the supply of gas fittings, 


City of Leeds invite tenders for 
lanterns, &c. [Advert. on p. 382.] 
Meters. 

City of Leeds invite tenders for 
on p. 382.] 


The Gas Committee of the 
the supply of meters. [Advert. 
Pipes, &c. 

The Gas Committee of the City of Leeds invite tenders for 
the supply of cast and wrought iron pipes and fittings. [ Advert. 
on p. 382.] 


ne ee ee eo ee 


Trade Notes. 
New Purifiers for Wandsworth Company. 
Messrs. Ashmore, Benson, Pease, & Co., Ltd., of Stockton 
on-Tees, have received an order from the Wandsworth, Wimble 
don, and Epsom District Gas mae ig for three dry lute puri 


fiers in one line each 45 ft. by 35 ft. by 10 ft. deep, complete 
with valves and connections. 
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STOCK AND SHARE LIST 
, ENERAL 
[For Stock Market Report, see earlier pages.] a ina [3 RSI] ON] 
Dividends. ar = 
When Quota- Rise | Lowest and | 1 ‘al f rect Wa (e rr 
Iss Share. _ ex- | NAME. tions. or Highest . 
ie Dividend. |, | Apl. 30. Fall Prices ; (T. 
y Zz. Pig ra on Week. During the Ca lJ Pr 
g th; St ay’ Week. iaiiitetc 
> ton ¢ % p.8.|\Jo D.B. 
als 171,978 | Stk. Feb. 5 5 5 Aldershot 5 p.c. max. C. 7782 - ste 
Valu 522,992 , ” 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Pref. 4 75—80 re ° . 
5 ” Apl. 9 78 78 Alliance & Dublin Ord. ... | 100—105 102—104 Unique and Adoption means 
inues 374,000 * ao 8 4 : ‘ Do. 4 p.c. Deb. : B . 4 = Diff Pp 
rg 522,655 - Mar. 95 7 , Barnet Ord. 7 p.c. . an a 1285 
allon 300,000 1 Apl. 23 1/44| 1/9F Bombay, Ltd. hen ... | 16/6—18/6" a itferent rogress 
' 174,500 10 Mar. 5 ae Bournemouth 5 p.c. a 15—16 bite 
on is B 500,050 10 ” 7 7 Do. BTp.c. ... | 123—13. 123 
illon: 439,160 10 - 6 6 Do. Pref. 6 p.c..... | 114—118 an 
mn; 50,000 Stk. Dec. 18 3 3 Do. 3 p.c. Deb. . 60—63 ae 
be F 162,025 - * 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb....  81—84 se 82—824 
ome- 357,900 is Mar. 19 73 73 Brighton & Hove6p.c. Con. | 112—117 ode 
kd 371,880 “ - 63 63 Do. 5p.c. Con. | 102—105 
’ . 1,287,500 ¥ Feb. 19 5 5 Bristol 5 p.c. max. ... . | 944—9544 
and 120,420, Dec, 18 4 4 Do. Ist4p.c. Deb. ... | 78—80¢ 
rks, 217,870 | e 4 4 Do. 2nd4p.c.Deb.  . 78—80" 
allon 328,790 a ee 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. ... ... | 994—100}4 é e 
855,000 a Apl. 9 7 8 British Ord. ... tie ; 110—115 2 1134—1148 
100,000 a Dec. 18 7 7 Do. T7p.c. Pref. . ‘ 110—115 +1 111—118 
. to 120,000 a e 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb. 74—17 :. 
450,000 : ad 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Red. Deb. . 92—97 
160,000 “ Jan. 8 5 5 Cambridge 5 p.c. Deb. 95—98 
are 100,000 10 Dee. 4 10 | 6 (Cape Town, Ltd. ... .. | 9%—104 
100,000 W Nov. 6 44 44 Do. 44 p.c. Pref. . 63—74 
per +E 50,000 Stk. Dec. 18 45 45 Do. 43 p.c. Deb. ... 72—77 q 
5 , Feb. 19 6 6 Cardiff Con. Ord. at 96—99 4 
; Jan. 8 74 74 Do. Tk p.c. Red. Deb. . 97—100 + 
; Feb. 19 5 63 \Chester 5 p.c. Ord. ... ... | 85—906 a 
1; Oct. 9 +2/- 12/- | \Colombo, Ltd. Ord.. 29/-—34/- g 
24,500 1 & 1/48 1/48 Do 7 p.c. Pref. 18/-—20/- : 
609,204 1 Apl. 9 1/44| 15°274 Colonial Gas Assn. Ltd. Ord. | 16/-—18/- 7 
296,053 1 ie 1/74| 17674 Do. 8 p.c. Pref. 17/6—19/6 pe a: 
2,073,280 Stk. Feb. 19 6 6 . ~waer Ord... ; 93—96 a 94 
475,000 p Dec. 18 8 3 8p.c. Deb. . 57—60 se a «€ 
787,560 “ Feb. 19 7 7 Croy ~~ oe sliding wes .- 107—110 a 1103 
453,100 a - 5 5 Do. max. div. ... -. | 82—85 in 84—85 
542,270 * Mar. 5 7 10 Derby Con. ... a .-. | 120—123¢ a 
55,000 ‘a Dec. 18 4 4 Do. Deb. ... = 65—70¢ 
209,000 oy Mar. 5 5 5 East Hull Ord. 5 p.c. asi 72—75 ; es 
| 1,002,180 2 Mar. 19 ‘4 2 European, Ltd. : 92—97 ‘ 95 
18,953,033 , Feb. 19 53 Gas Light & Coke 4 p.c c. Ord. | i8/-—19/- aa 18/74—19/3 
2,600,000 ” 34 | Do. 34 p.c. max. = 63—66 ; 653—653 
4,294,691 : -_ Do. 4p.c. Con. Pref. ... 78—81 eh 80 
: ( Dec. 18 3 Do. 3p.c.Con. Deb. . 60—63 = 614—62 
3.6 42) 770 - - 5 Do. 5p.c. Red. Deb. . 101—104 +1 1024—103¢2 
. 2,500,000 A _— - Do. 44 p.c. Red. Deb. ... 95—97 — 954 — 954 
Jon 161,480 eS Mar. 5 10 Harrogate Cons. 10 p.c. max. 158—163 sos ad 
sale 82,500 as Mar. 19 7 Hastings & St. L.5p.c. Conv.) 98—103 as 
um- | 258, 740 i 54 | 53 Do. 34 p.c. Conv. 82—85 Ve 83 
: 10 Oct. 9 § | 10 Hongkong & China, Ltd. 13—14 
any Stk. Mar. 5 6 | 6  |Hornsey Con. 34 p.c. 91—94 2 t 
by a Nov. 6 25 15 Imperial Continental Cap. 360—380 x 365—370 
lis- | 223, 1: i Feb. 5 34 - — 1 3h p. Ce _ Deb. A... * “= ae 
235,242 Mar. 5 83 b ea Bridge 5 p.c. Or ww. | 127—1 “* on 
to 2 1145. 907 4 Feb. 19 6 6 \Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord. 988—99R sr a THE SECRET 
110 600,000 a Mar. 19 7 7 Do. 7 p.c. Red. Pref. | 984—1003 ee aa 
uc- 165,736 x Feb. 19 9 9 Maidstone 5 p.c. Cap. i 128—133 ; 
ea 63,480 i Dec. 18 3 3 Do. 3 p.c. Deb. im 54—57 ie 
ide 75,000 5| Dec. 4 | 10 110 Malta & Mediterranean 6—64 OF A 
On, | Metropolitan (of Melbourne) 
ing 392,000 Apl. 2 5h | OBA 54 p.c. Red. Deb. ... ... | 86—89" es “ 
675,000 | Stk. Nov. 20 i8 t6 |Montevideo, Ltd. .. 95—105 a 95 Cc & UN A 
2,061,315 4 Mar. 5 5 53 Newcastle & Gateshead Con. | 16/9— 17/64/ ‘ z HEAP AB D NT 
682,856 s a 4 J _- poe — ion 74 _. ae » 
»705 * Jan. 8 34 33 Jo. 34 p.c. Deb. 675—684¢ ’ 
Nov. 5 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. | 98—100¢ 5 ; SU f O WA ER 
199. 940 = Mar. 5 74 74 North Middlesex 6 p.c.Con. | 115—120 - all PPLY O H T a. 
396,160 be Feb. 5 5 | 5 Northampton 5 p.c. max. ... 74—79 “mi oe 
300,000 a Apl. 23 9 | 7 (|Oriental, Ltd. ; ... | 100- 105 ; 102—1024 
60,000 5 13 May,’15 Ottoman 0—s me sad 
rs 205,162 Stk. | Dec. 18 ~ | 8 |Plym’th & Stonehouse 5p.c. | 110—115 a8 si LOW INITIAL COST 
on 424,416 " Feb. 19 8 8 Portsm’th Con.Stk. 4 p.c.Std.| 122—127 = 125— 126 
241,446 i aM 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. max. 78—81 si LOW INSTALLATION COST 
686,312 * Jan. 22 4 | 4 Primitiva 4 p.c. Rd. Db. 1911 84—87 : one 
389,813 e Dec. 18 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Cons. Deb. 84—87 aed ald : J 
150,000 10 Apl. 9 6 . San Paulo 6 p.c. Pref. + 8—84 “ ale MINIMUM GAS CONSUMPTION 
: 1,736,968 | Stk. Mar. 19 64 64 (Sheffield Cons. oe .  103—105¢ hee ie 
i 95,000, Jan. 8 4 | 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb. ...  ... | 79—8l¢ a ed NEGLIGIBLE MAINTENANCE COSTS 
90,000 10 June 5 i4 15 South African pi ree 4—6 aoe wil 
6,709,895 Stk. Feb. 5 5 7k South Met. Ord. . «ee | 108—106 ire 103—1033 |} HARD AND SOFT WATER TROUBLES 
1,185,812 ts i 6 | 6 Do. 6 p.c. Irred. Pf. | 112—115 = 114—1144 
” 1,895,445 |, Jan. 8 8 | 8 Do. 3p.c. Deb. ... | 60-68 on se DISAPPEAR , 
734,000 ‘5 Mar. 5 64 64 Do. 64 p.c. Red. Db. | 98—100 ap be 
1,000,000 |, Jan. 22 4 Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. | 100—108 * NO DISCOLORATION OF WATER 
91,500 a Mar. 5 8} 8} South Shields Con. ... 107—109¢ oe ae 
1,543,795 < Feb. 19 63 64 \|South Suburban Ord. 5 pe c. 102—105 —- 104—1045 T J T ; 
a 668,837 |, Dec. 18 5 5 Do 0. 5 p.c. Deb. | 100—103 a 1023 : NO CORROSION OF INTERNAL FLUES 
647,740 = Feb. 19 & Fs Southampt’n Ord. 5 p.c. max.| T7—80 = 784—T94 a a . 
121,275 |, Dec. 18 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb.) 75—78 : x NO CONDENSATION 
179,014 a Mar. 5 Se 3 Sutton Ord... Pal 120—1% = oo 
94,500 nf Jan. 8 S&S Do. 5p.c. Deb. . nod 96—99 a a NO DEPOSITS IN FLUES OR BOILER 
Y 250,000 % Mar. 5 . | 7 oe 7 p.c. he Bret. ™ se a. ‘ 
| 200,000 od Dec. 18 64 65 0. 64 p.c ec Jeb. 00 —103 = a r r . T 
L. | 1,076,490 ee Mar. 5 68 68 Tottenham District Ord. 102—106 : 105— 106 WORKS INDEPENDENTLY OR IN CON- 
150,000, - 54 | 58 | Do. 54 p.c. Pref. ...  101—104 me e JUNCTION WITH THE RANGE BOILER 
199,005 ss Dee. 18 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. 77—280 mn 77h 
| 85,701 a Mar. 19 6 6 Tuscan, Ltd., 6 p.c. Red. Db. 74—79 
} Uxbridge, Maidenhead, & 
} 310,694 a Mar. 5 7 | @ Wycombe 5 p.c. . ... | 102-107 - 
88,330 $ - 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Pref. ae 88—93 sd 91 ( GAS APPLIANCES 
W andsworth, WwW ~~ aaaaaaes 
1,322,220 Ze Mar. 5 7 7 and Epsom Cons. be 112—115 Pe 
426,000 ” 9 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Pref. .. om 96—99 J 
1,013,464 |, Dec. 18 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. ... —... | 100—108 te % Gaude LBruddge : Part 
| Quotations at:—a.—Bristol. 6.—Liverpool. c.—Nottingham. d.—Newcastle. e¢.—Sheffield. /.—The 
quotation is per £1 of stock. * Ex. div. + Paid free of income-tax. {For year. § Div. = 10 p.ct. p.a. 
less tax and less tax on interim dividend. 
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GAS and AIR 
COMPRESSORS 
& EXHAUSTERS 


We supply a complete range of 
Compressors & Exhausters for gas 
and air, suitable for all purposes 
connected with the Gas Industry, In- 
cluding Turbo Compressors for large 
capacities, as iliustrated below, 


FOR PAMPHLETS 


Lrtp., 


WRITE TO DEPARTMENT “J” 
GIVING FULL PARTICULARS. 


REAVELL & Co, 
RANELAGH WORKS, IPSWICH. 
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Purifying Material Licence. 


The proprietors of the World-renowned 
“‘Rulofs ” Gas Purifying Material 
are prepared to grant a LICENCE 
on very favourable terms to English 
Firms of repute. 

Apply to GASMASSERVERTRIEB 
Ru.Lors & Co. Mannheim K 3. 3 
Germany. 




















Potential buyers in the 


Gas 
reached more surely and 
economically through 
the “GAS JOURNAL” 


than by any other means. 


Industry can be 
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AS ERECTED AT WALSALL GAS WORKS. 


GAS WORKS PLANT 


ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


INCLUDING 


P, AND A. 


TAR EXTRACTORS. 
C. & W. WALKER, LTO: 











DONNINGTON, 


NA. WELLINGTON —— SHROPSHIRE. 


LONDON OFFICE: 


70, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
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General Gas Appliances Ltd., 


Guide Bridge, Manchester 
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THOMAS GLOVER &CO.LTD. 


Original Dry Meter Makers: Established in 1644. 
Gothic Works: EDMONTON : LONDON : NI8 : € Branches. 






















PARKINSON'S 
GOVERNORS 


PRESSURE-LOADED 


COMPLETELY ENCLOSED 
NO HEAVY WEIGHTS TO LIFT 
PRESSURES UNLIMITED 





W. PARKINSON & CO., 


INCORPORATED IN PARKINSON & COWAN (GAS METERS), LTD. 


RAPHAEL STREET, 
Cromac STREET, 
BELFAST. 

“ PREPAYMENT, BELFAST.” 
3374 Belfast. 


CoTTaGE Lane, City meee Bett Barn Roan, 
° eg —_ 7 BIRMINGHAM, 
eS en Sn “GasMETERS, B’HAM.” 


NDON.”’ 
*Phone Nos. ; 4270 Clerkenwell | 2245 Midland, B’ham. 












































